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The Follies of Great Men.— Tycho Brahe, the as¬ 
tronomer, changed color and his legs shook under him 
on meeting a hare or a jox. Dr. Johnson would never 
enter a room with his left foot foremost. If, by mistake, 
| it aid it get foremost, he would step back and place his 
right foot foremost. Julius Caesar was almost convulsed 
by the sound of thunder, and always wanted to get into 
a cellar or underground to escape the noise. To Queen 
Elizabeth the simple word “ death” Was full of horrors. 
1 alley rand trembled and changed color on hearing the 
same word spoken. Marshal Sax v e, who met and over¬ 
threw opposing armies, fled and screamed in terror at 
the sight of a cat. Peter the Great could never be per¬ 
suaded to cross a bridge; though he tried to master the 
terror, he tailed to do so, and whenever he set foot on 
one he would shriek out in distress and agony. Byron 
would never help any one to salt at the table, nor would 
he be helped himself j if any of the article happened- to be 
spilt on the table he would jump up and leave his meal 
nfinished. 
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xGUNtf MEr4 X/llf'Jj’ERKNr UOUNTKIEa 

®‘‘ t “° nd About, ia his book, «<Xh0 Koman 
Question, makes the following comparison 
or young men of twenty-flyo in different coun¬ 
tries. After describing the education of young- 

Koman nobles, he says, in this flashy way: S 
‘One fine day they attain their twenty-fifth 
year. At this age mu American has already- 
tried hia hand at a dozen different trades, made L 

four fortunes and at least one bankruptcy has ‘ 

a oenpie of eammijirns had a 

lawsuit, established a new religioaTiect, killed 
nalt*a dozen men with his revolver, freed a 

aegress, and conquered an island. An English 
mao has passed some stflf examinations, been * 
HUched to an etnoassy, founded a factory, I " 
converted a Catholic, gone round the world 
aud read tne complete works of Waller Scott! 

A Frenchman has rhymed a tragedy, wr.tten 
ini two uewspaptfrs, been wounded in three "U 
uueis, twice attempted suicide, vexed fourteen 
uuabauds, and caaugod his politics nineteen 
times. A Usrmaa has thrashed fifteen of his 
leaiest friends, swallowed sixty hogsheads of ? 
oeer and the philosophy of Hogel, sung eleven * 
thousand couplets,ah M *# t ^e W 444 tto ^4 i ^^ 

UfgaUUAdy smoked a^muiiuo pipes, and’been \ 
mixed up with at least two revolutions^The 
Homan Knace das.done nothing, seeunothmg 
learned nothing, loved nothing, suffered no- <V 
thing. iuia parents or guardians open a clois¬ 
ter gate, take out a young gin as inexperienc¬ 
ed as himself, and the pair of innocents are 
bidden to kneel before a priest, who gives 
them permission to become parents of another 
generation of innocents like themselves. 






_ laoits prepare 
him lor many years of intellectual and pbysi 1 
cal labor, The same characteristic in making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with ever) 
question, so as to bo master ot its innermost 
details, which has distinguished him iroin ttu 
beginning, mirks all his libors in the Con- 
gressioaal arena, and it any additional prooi 
were needed ot his eminent fitness tor tbi 
high office ot Senator, it would be found iu 
the tact that aii his last arguments have been 
characterized by the logic, the brevity am 
nervous vigor that have made him one 01 
the boldest thinkers and one ot the ablest 
rhetoricians of the limes. Will it be contend¬ 
ed that a statesman so capable of wrestling 
with the stormy labors ot the House, with ait 
its incidental excitements, toils and vex uions 
is too old or iniirm to participate in the mor< 
thoughtful and tranquil sessions ot the Sen¬ 
ate? Wo will not compare or contrast ttu 
splendid intellectual achievements ot our R e¬ 
presentative with the elforts and trials oi otn r 
men, but it certainty cannot be out ot piacv 
to say, that it none ot bis competitors c*n 
point to so brilliant and mirvelous a catalogs 
of service to the State, and especidly ot de¬ 
votion to the great principles which triumph¬ 
ed over the rebellion, neither can they claim 
to be his superiors iu the subordinate attri 
butes ot unbroken health and unimpaired con¬ 
stitutions. One ot them is rapidly approach 
log his seventieth year; and the other, witbi 
a few months past, was compelled temporarily 
to suspend his official relations for the pur] 
pose ot repairing an enfeebled constitution. 
There is not a republican heart ot the mo 
'"rt: " 
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colors of a perfectly spectral mode oi lile, si 
still retain any attraction whatever. As we 
said, within the last few years the pale of 
ford has become extended to an nnprecedentet 
degree. Its mysteries have been not indeet 
violated,—that “is not the word, but certamb 
divulged sub aims. The existence which 1 
passed within those cloistered walls—if ther<j 
still lingers around it any charm of romance-! 
has ceased to be anything of a secret: intus e 
in cute novimus; the world knows or migh 
know exactly how the mass oi qui* undeigiadu! 
ates live, and that if their existence is no 
passed Diogenes-like in tubs, college-rooms ari 
yet very far from supplying an adequate lepio 
Auction of the social usages ol the island 

Gyrene. <■ . j 

Yet, in spite of all this, it is not so very lonj 

ago that i i tutors of thirty years standing! 
seized their pen and wrote to the papers 
series of remarkable epistles conveying the sm 
prising intelligence that the great proportion d 
our lads at Oxford were proceeding to rub 
with the utmost rapidity and the most im 
swerving certainty, by means of that particular 
avenue of which a greensward, a betting-iinj 
and a betting-book are the sure symbols; that 
not merely were these youngsters in the hahi 
of living at a rate which their allowances am 
the incomes of their fathers failed altogethei t 
justify, but that it was their systematic practic 
nightly to lose at cards sums which wou) 
make‘ respectable gamblers open their eyes 
and that throughout the whole of the racir 
season study was impossible on the banks 
the Isis, because the young gentlemj 
who ought to be busy with their Latin ai 
Greek, were wholly and^ solely occupied wl 
making up their books for the great events 1 
the year. Indeed, these tutors, who gave usf 
understand that they w ere in possession of tl 
accumulated experience of three decade 
vouchsafed us intelligence more alarming evj 
Tf annh immmmmi tb 5- 









How Old are Our Authors?* 

Appleton’s Journal gives fl^e following as th 
jes of living Afilen can authors, announcin 
'that the list has been compiled with great 
care: Gulian C. Verplanck, 87; Bicliay ; ’ 
Dan a. 83 : Gjeorge Ticknor a 
rueT 78 Vn m Tnto 


fflnrr > r' t i j"?.'ni>ak ;h IM e s *»; mffiattuttlfc * 1 

’<®. lUynnt ;;t; H t » ph M>- -i t. -Vyngr" 

and George Bancroft, <0; " William 
H. -Seward and '(Ta IBWHllff BNHfeher, 88 ; 
Lydia M. Child and? W . Bacon, 

am H. Furniss and Kaljih . W.;ddo Finer- 

sog,..i>l; Horae; - • 






li am G i i rnf m^Simms-muFM 1 . 


Theodore $.• Fay, Jj 


WWttiw, Louis Agassij? and H. \V. Lomrfei- 
low, G2; James Freeman Clark, Isaac McDel- 

and Oljyer Winded 
rles : Simmer, NHorace Gr^ley and 
Alff>fcL B. Street^ 54B Harriet NBeeclier 
Stowe ahdSamuel Gsgoo’ti. 58; C. B. Oranch 
and John Srdiwight, 57; JorhaJJL\ HeadleyjsW. 
H. C. HosmerJR. T. Tuckermah^ W. H. Bol-i 
lows, Henry War J'B^eeclier, and M, Chapin,! 
58; Kichard H. Dana, Jr., and John Lothropl 
Motley, 55; John G. Saxe and Epos;Sargent, 
54; E. A. Duyckinck and Parke Godwin, 53; 

1 James T. Fields, John Bigelow, and Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, 52; Wilbam E. Channing, 
Henry Giles, Mrs. E. D. Southworth, Mrs. 
E. F. Filet, F. S. Cozzens. E. P. Whipple, 
and James Bussell Dowell, 51; Julia Ward 
Howe, Thomas W. Parsons, C. A. Bristed, 
and Herman Melville, 50; T. B: Bead, 
Samuel Eliot, J. G. Holland, and Ed¬ 
ward Everett Hale, 48; Alice Carey, William 
B. Alger, James Barton and Donald G. 
Mitchell, 47; Francis Pari cm an and George. 
W. Curtis, 48; Richard H. Stoddard, Georgef 
H. Boker, and Bayard Taylor, 45; Mary A. 
Denison and Charles L. Brace, 43; Paul H. 
Hayne,Mary L. Booth and William Crosswell' 
Doane, 38: William Swinton, 38: Ellen Louise 
Chandler and James Grant Wilson, 35; Thos. 
'B. Aldrich and E. S. Band, Jr., 33. Of these, 
however, Francis Lieber was horn in Ger- 
Imany, Henry Giles in Ireland, and James 
[Parton in England, and are not strictly Ame- 


ii can. 






















LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 

It has often been asserted that most per¬ 
sons of genius die young, and many exam¬ 
ples have been cited by way of proof. Al¬ 
exander the Great died at the age of 32, By- 
jron at 36, Mozart at 36, Weber at 40, Sch wan- 
jthaler at 47, Mrs.Hemansat41, Mendelssohn 
[at 36, Bellini at 33, Bishop Heber at 44, Kirke 
[White at 21, Schiller at 46, Dickens at 58, 
flHood at 47, Burns at 37, Sir William Jones 
at 48, Pitt at 47, Addison at 47, Fielding at 
jA7, Chatterton at 18, Goldsmith at 43, and 
{the greatest exploits of Napoleon and Wel¬ 
lington were achieved before they at¬ 
tained the age of 45. And it may be 
(admitted that the achievements of the 
{majority of great men have been made 
jjby the time they attained that ago. Yet 
{when we look around Europe and take 
pnote of the men who exercise the principal 
(Influence there, and are the mediums by 
{which its destinies are swayed, we shall 

f ind that mature age and old age have a far 
arger power than youth and early middle 
ge have. At the present moment, the Em- 
eror of Germany, Bismarck, Von Moltke, 
on Boon, Thiers, Guizot, Canrobert, Mc¬ 
Mahon, Gladstone, Disraeli, Pope Pius IX, 
ari Russell, Cardinal Antonelli, Lord 
ranville, Mazzini, John Stuart Mill and 
arlyle, are all over C0~some of them are 
ore than 70. The illustrious composer, 
kAuber, whose death, at the age of 87, 
mas recently been announced, was in the 
{habit of composing music almost up to 
ji-be period of his decease. Lord Lytton 

f Bulwer) still writes, at the age of 66, (and 
,wo of his later works are the greatest 
*>f his life. William Cullen Bryant is an¬ 
other illustrious Instance of the cultiva¬ 
tion of literature in old age; so is Victor 
ugo, now in his 70th year. Sir Edwin 
andseer paints pictures at 68. Our own 
ully is still at work at 88. Horace Biuney 
ooks hale at 91. General Robert Patterson 
anages fourteen cotton and woollen mills 
180. Joseph R. Chandler, editor, states- 
an and diplomat, is still engaged in works 
f usefulness, although an octogenarian, 
hese are but a f|w of our Philadelphia 
eterans. 

But if we search the records of the dead 
Jthe t estimony in favor of age is overwhelm- 
ng. Beginning with the ancients we find 
hat Julius Caesar was assassinated in the 
enith of his power, at 55; Hannibal 
oisoned himself at 60; Solon died at 
0; Cato, the Censor, at 85; Marous Au- 
elius at 59; Trajan at 65; Constantine 
he Great, at 65; Cicero was put to death 
'When he was 63, retaining his vigor and elo¬ 
quence to the last. Pindar died at 80; 
Anacreon died at 85; Demosthenes at 63; 
{Thucydides at 70; ^Eschylus at 68; Euripides 
tat 80; Sophocles at 90; Plato at 82; Socrates 
bt 70; Aristotle at 62; Aristophanes at 64; 
Galen at 70; and Hippocrates at 104. Sulla 
idled in the midst of his terrible power at 59; 
^larius at 71, dreaded by the soldier who 
Was sent to murder him: and Seneca under¬ 
went his fate with stoicism at 70. Now it is 
Recorded [of nearly all of these great men 
that they retained their faculties in full 
Wigor until a very late period, and their 

g reatest exploits were performed in middle 
ge. Among the Roman poets, Virgil sang 
[very sweetly up to fifty, Ovid to 60, and 
{Horace to 57. When we come among the 
^moderns the same rule holds good. Miltou 
{wrote “ Paradise Lost” when he was 62. Scott 
{continued writing novels up to 61. Lords 
{Brougham and Lyndhurst were distin¬ 
guished for the activity of their minds 
£fter they were SO. There was but little 
diminution in the mental powers of 
{Franklin at 84, and the same may be said 
jof Lord Palmerston and Mehemet All. 
{The longevity of literary men and musi¬ 
cians is remarkable. The poets Moore, 
jJoanna Baillie, Wordsworth and Goethe, 
died over 70; Lingard died at 92, Miss Edge- 
jworlh at 83, Chateaubriand at 80, Campbell 
iat 67, Southey at 68, Madame D’Arblay at 88, 
Coleridge at 62, Charles Lamb at 60, Ben- 
Ifcham at 85, Kant at 80, Burke at 67, Horace 
\Valpole at 79, Adam Smith at 69, Dr. John¬ 
son at 75, Diderot at 71, Lord Kames at 86, 
{D’Alembert at 66, Voltaire at 85, Rousseau 
»t 66, Humeat 65, Swedenborgat 83, Richard¬ 
son at 72, Fontenelleat 100, Montesquieu 
i»t 66, Bishop Berkeley at 69, Bishop 
iButler at 60, Watts at 74, Swift at 78, De- 
Sfoe at 68, Fenelon at 64, Prescott at 63, 
dementi at 81, Pleyel at 75, Auber at 87, 
CHaydnat 76, Handel at 75, and Beethoven 
at 57. Those who have devoted their lives to 
Iscience can show as good a record. Sir 
pMark Brunei died at 87, Miss Caroline Her- 
ischel at 91, Dalton at 78, Cuvier at 65, Laplace 
,at 78, Sir William Herschel at 84 and his son 
John at 81, Watt at 83, Lagrange at 77, La- 
lande at 75, Faraday at 76, Linnceus at 71, 
Halley at 86, and Sir Isaac Newton at 85.’ 
pMrs. Somerville Is in her 92d year. The list 
of eminent old men could be extended very 
jinuch further. John Adams died at 91, Tho¬ 
mas Jefferson at 84, Benjamin Franklin at 
1S4, John Quincy Adams at 81, Andrew Jack- 
feon at 79, Winfield Scott at 80, Henry Clay at 
'pd, Daniel Webster at 71, Admiral Charles 
Stewart at 91, Talleyrand died at 84, Benja¬ 
min West at 82, Corneille at 78, Dry den at 69, 
3ossuet at 77, Locke at 72, Hahnemann at 
B8, John Wesley at 88, George Whitfield at 
i*76, and William Penn at 74. Many distin¬ 
guished military men have survived to an 
advanced age. Wellington died at 84, Ra- 
idetzkyat 91; and among the famous Mar¬ 
shals of Napoleon we find that Soult died at 
|B2, Marmont at 78, Grouchy at 82, Sebastian 
bat 80, Molitor at 79, and Oudinotat 80; but as 
» rule longevity is fatal to military and 
1 laval men, thoqgh we occasionally meet 
dth brilliant exceptions, like the late Ad- 
drai Stewart and General Sir Charies 
Fapier. 
















[r are uppcH l iiuay. Cool wet 

(indsand partially cloudy weather will pro- 
fcbly be experienced in the Middle and East- 
In States. 


I Correspondence or me Public ■Ledger.* 
THINGS IN NEW YORK. 

New York, June 2ff. 

(There is a general disposition on the part of 
Lizens generally to “ clear out,” as the say- 
ig is, until after the Fourth. All the Sound 
ds, it is said, have every berth engaged thus 
|rly for Saturday, Sunday and Monday even¬ 
ts. The action of the Stock Exchange and 
hd Room in adding Monday to the holiday 
[the occasion of some complaint on the part 
the merchants and other business men, 
Iho cannot see the propriety of the proceed- 
ig so long as the banks keep, open, and the* 
Machinery of general trade is not arrested by 
sgal enactment. 

.Commodore Poet, of the Atlantic Yacht 
jlub. is out with general Order No. l,from the 
fag ship Nimbus, commanding the squadron 
rendezvous at Whitestone Bay on the 3d of 
[uly. On the following day there is to be a 
jgatta in which all the third class sloops will 
dee part. The Peerless, Vice-Com. Maxwell, 
detailed from the 1st to the 6th of July, to 
fepresent the Club in the 4th of July regatta 
it Cape May. 

A remarkable «* case of conscience” came to 
[he knowledge of officer Frazer, of the Broad¬ 
way squad, this forenoon. In walking along 
|he street he was accosted by one Michael 
[jaughlin, of 335 Carbon street, Philadelphia* 
who desired to give himself up to justice* 
ating that about a year ago he had shot a 
lan named James McGee, during a melee at 
|he corner of Thirteenth and Federal streets, 
■idladelphia. He luul been informed that 
(leGee had said that lie (Baughtin) had in- 
ilted his (McGee’s) sister. Meeting McGee 
le went over to apologize to him, but McGee 
bfused to accept the apology, and assaulted 
[irn, and knocked him down, and was hitting 
rim with a brick, when Baughlin fired, 
bounding him in the arrn. He immediately 
Jed from Philadelphia, and since that time 
sas been wandering about the country. His 
pn science smote him sorely, and becoming de- 
ressed in spirits, he determined to give hira¬ 
il f up. The authorities of Philadelphia were 
Jotified by telegraph, and Laughlin will pro¬ 
bably be sent lor. 

“ Erie ” was up in the U. S. District Court,, 
lefore Judge Blatehford, this forenoon, witli- 
rference to the claim of the English share¬ 
holders. Jay Gould, James Fisk, Jr., Fred, 
lane aud others of the Erie party submitted 
tarious affidavits to show—first, that the regu¬ 
lation of the certificates with the Farmers* 
>an and Trust Company was not absolutely 
jcessary’ to make them marketable; and ■■ 
icond, that a compromise was sought to be 
rected for the settlement of this litigation* ; 
jkrough the agency of one John Thompson, 
who represented himself to be the confidential 
fiend of Wm. M. Evarts. 

The basis of said compromise was that the 
),000 shares of stock should be returned tc* 
[he counsel for Heath and Raphael in ten¬ 
th are certificates, to be distributed to the- 
Claimants with properly executed powers of 
■.ttorney, so tljat. future holders could re¬ 
transfer them at pleasure. 

Counsel for Heath and Raphael flatly denied 
fhe allegation with reference to Thompson, 
iud the Oonrt gave permission to prepare 
Affidavits answering it in detail. Ex-Judge 
teach, on behalf of the company, then re¬ 
sumed his argument against the motion to 
compel Jay Gould to return the 30,000 share# 
[of stock, alleging among other things that 
rould was not a party to this suit, and that 
Ithe issue of the 30,000 certificates upon the 
convertible bonds was a perfectly legal trans¬ 
action. 

A German named Charles Herm,residing at 
38 Hester street,committed suicide this morn¬ 
ing by hanging himself while laboring under 
Aberration of mind. He was about 35 years . 
>ld. This is the eighth suicide brought to the 
lotice of the coroners since Saturday last. 

The Polaris is not off yet, nor is it probable 
ihe will take final leave of us until to-mor- 
irow. The delay is occasioned by the non- 
arrival from Washington of the inventor of 
the whale-oil fuel, which is to be used in the 
[Arctic regions, and which he is to instruct the 
(men hew to use. 

Captain Hall has received many valuable 
[contributions of books aud other things not 
(less acceptable, from considerate citizens,, 
[within the day or two past. This morning 
[somebody sent him a tin can, carefully sealed* 
[and labelled •* not to be opened until the 
f Polar Is had reached the Arctic seas.” But on 
fits passage to the Navy Yard for being ship- 
iped, it met with an accident, and the secret 
leaked out. It was a can of patent axle grease, 
with which Captain Hall or his survivors 
were affectionately requested by letter to lu¬ 
bricate the axle of this slow-gping world, ii 
[found at the Pole. 

The trial of William O’Kell, charged with 
(receiving bonds stolen lrom the Norwalk 
Sank, resulted to-day in a verdict of guilty* 
rad the accused was remanded for sentence 
tn Monday next. The case has excited 
lore than ordinary interest, owing to the 
>cial position occupied by the accused. 

The German Saengerfest is practically at an 
ind. The Germania Society of Baltimore, the 
Choral of Washington, and Biedertafel of Buf¬ 
falo, the successful competitors for the prize# 
jf yesterday, repaired in a body this morning 
to the Germania Assembly Rooms, where they 
received them at the hands of the President* 
rnr. Haidcnfetd, after the customary ceremo- 
)ivies. During the afternoon the picnic at 
Jones’Woods was continued. 

The cost of entertaining 2000 singers for five 
days has been very heavy, and much exceeds 
the SI per day for each member, allowed by 
(the Bund. Tne.expenditures, it is said, have 
largely exceeded the receipts, but the deficiency 
fill be made good by assessments upon New 
_jrk societies. 

pA platform on which two painters were em- 
jfoyed in front of a building in Newark 
(venue, Jersey City, gave Way this morning, 
ireeipitating the un tor tun ate men a distance 
if 40 feet. One of them—a German, named 
Fanier, was killed on the spot, and the other* 
Dane, named Bock, received injuries whict* 
fill probably prove fatal. 

The Olympic benefit for the widow and or¬ 
phans of the late Dan Symons, this afternoon* 
fielded about$1500 net. 

Ex-Judge Stewart is to make application 
io Judge Ingraham, in the Supreme Court* 
[o-morrow, for a stay of proceedings in the 

p’oster ease. , * , „ . . . „ 

Steamships The Queen, and Parthian, from. 
Liverpool, arrived at this port this afternoon * 
file iormer brings about 1000 steerage passen- 
01*13 ■ 

In commercial and financial circles the day 
(as been an unimportant one, owing in good 
[art to the absence of many of the leading 
rakers and brokers in the country. Money 
as abundant os ever at from 2 to 4 per cent, 
discounts are moderately active at 6 a 6 per 

Lilt, tor the best paper. 
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(eat men have as a rule had strong, handsome, 


fine-fibred, enduring bodies. 


■‘vnd had fmmer&e 


powersof- stoxkin g and 

** **■ ■ * ,F11 * 

‘tfm 


fatigue;' <£o had | usin 




ittjmjuake, strong-limbed, deep-chested, heavy, rad * 
at the same time quick and active.^ Daniel Webster 
was of massive physical proportions. Henry Clay 
hadimmense en duran jJnfeb'hadiS. S. Prentiss, prob¬ 
ably the most'wonderful orator ! the United States 
ever produced, and who could ltravel, speak, eat 
talk, plead in court, and gambld over a faro table 
for three or four dayi without el|eping at all, and 
look all fresh and joright when; he got through. 
All great soldiers ha/ve had great ^strength and en¬ 
durance. Sherman/and Grant and Thomas have 
it. Scott ha<i it. I Of Wellington and Napoleon 
and Cocsar I hava? spoken. Frederick the Great 
had it; and Marshal Saxe, the Strongest man of 
his day; and Chjjd ns XII . of S weden, and Gusta- 
vus Adolphu^^Great philosophers and great poets 
and artists have not been so remarkable for vast 
strength as for fineness of texture and (in the 
case of the poets at least) for personal beauty. 
Goethe was wonderfully handsome and stately in 
person. Shakespeare was a handsome man. 
Milton was singularly attractive in person. Rob¬ 
ert Burns was handsome and vigorous. Byron, 
though lame, had ■Mhowinifl an extremely fine face 
and person. Tennyson is a man of ^w a t^ trength 
and commanding and handsome physique. Sou¬ 
they and Wordsworth were men of fine person. 
Keats was handsome. Raphael, Albert Durer, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens 
Vandyke were all men of very b oo fttttfal e# 
stately personal appearance .—Herald of Health . 




















a speech of nearly three L u iua ^ 

1 vindication of the Church. He has embodied his 
speech into a pamphlet of sixty-four octavo pages, 
which will soon be issued by Tibbals, the title* of 
which is as follows: “A Defence of American 
Methodism against the Criticisms, Implications, 
k* I and Complaints of a series of sermons by Rev. 
^ Edward E. Bryan, pa3tor of the Old-School Pre3- 
es “ I byterian Church, Washington, N. J.” 
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Reported for The Methodist, 

Philadelphia Methodist Items. 

“The ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and 
the treader of grapes him that soweth seed. 11 This 
is happily illustrated in the condition of Newark 
circuit, under the charge of Rev. Messrs. J. Shields 
and W. Coffman. They have received one hundred 
and fifty into full membership, and have rejoiced 
in the conversion of one hundred and seventy, one 
hundred and fifty of whom have joined on trial. 
This work has been mainly at Newark. Flint Hill, 
and Christiana. Three churches have been re¬ 
paired, refurnished, and the entire expense met. 
The Centenary collection will be five hundred dol¬ 
lars. Sabbath, December, 30th, 1866, Cherry Hill 
M. E. church, on this circuit, was reopened. The 
pulpit was filled by their former pastor, Rev. G. 
W. Lybrand. Ia the afternoon there was a gather¬ 
ing of the children. It was a success financially. 
This circuit, in numerical and financial strength, 
is first on the district. 

Marietta Station, Rev. J. Stringer pastor, has 
been favored with great prosperity. The member¬ 
ship has been increased from one hundred and 
nine to two hundred and seventeen. They have 
painted, papered, and refurnished their beautiful 
church. The Centenary collection was good. In 
addition to all, they are making an effort to in¬ 
crease the library. The pastor lives in the hearts 
of the people. 

Philadelphia Methodist Churches.——C alvary, 
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eat nfen have as a rule had strong, handsome, 
fine-fibred, enduring bodies, f ach ^rtw-Tirry 
handsomely-bui fy and had ittrmdd^e 
po^er^^-KQXKing and eh dating fatigue, ^o-had [ usin 


imamu aa ri»i ran^e -and-^grth^t ic, 


l vast physical 
exceedingly- s trong 


sdo m 
rkably powerful- is aln 


kJhkunake, strong-limbed, deep-efcestedyheavy, and 
at the same time quick and active^ Daniel Webster 
was of massive physical proportions. Henry Clay 
had immense enduran£3r^o*fed|S. S. Prentiss, prob¬ 
ably the~most *wonderful orator]the United States 
ever produced, and woo could \travel, speak, eat 
talk, plead in court, and gambl<| over a faro table 
for three or four days without el|eping at all, and 
look all fresh and bright when; he got through. 
All great soldiers have had greatjstrength and en¬ 
durance. Sherman/and Grant abd Thomas have 
it, Scott had it. fOf Wellington and Napoleon 
and Cmsar I havA spoken. Frederick the Great 
had it; and Marshal Saxe, the Strongest man of 
his day; and Ch^de^^NII. of Sweden, and Gusta- 
vus Adolphu^ureat philosophers and great poets 
and artists have not been so remarkable for vast 
strength as for fineness of texture and (in the 
case of the poets at least) for personal beauty. 
Goethe was wonderfully handsome and stately in 
person. Shakespeare was a handsome man. 
Milton was singularly attractive in person. Rob¬ 
ert Burns was handsome and vigorous. Byron, 
though lame, had'fWiheinwiiira an extremely fine face 
and person. Tennyson is a man of^ reat^ trength 
and commanding and handsome physique. Sou¬ 
they and Wordsworth were men of fine person. 
Keats was handsome. Raphael, Albert Durer, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens 
Vandyke were all men of e#■ very 

stately personal appearance .—Herald of Health , 
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NAVAL LETTERS. 

.Master Bloomfield Mcllvane Is ordered to 
ity at the Philadelphia Navy-Yard. Second 
Lsistant Engineer T. L. Vanderslice is de- 
bhed from the Yantic and ordered to duty 
[the Philadel phia Navy-Yar d, 

CUBAN REPORTS. 

JA Southern gentleman, who visited Cuba 
f>r the purpose of ascertaining the state of 
fairs for himself and friends, writes under 
[ate of S eptember 1st, as follows: 

funeral of John Bell. 

[Nashville, Sept. 11.—The funeral of the 
Lon. John Bell, who died on Friday, will 
ike place to-morrow. At a meeting of the 
fashville bar and citizens to-day, resolu¬ 
tions were passed eulogizing the deceased. 
ie citizens’ meeting was addressed by 
inry S. Foote, ex-President Johnson and 
Mr. " ' 






Half Time Schools have recently been 
'established by the school committees of se¬ 
veral manufacturing towns in Massachu¬ 
setts, This plan, it is asserted, advances 
the pupils more rapidly and thoroughly 
'than the common all-day schools. In the 
•mills it has been ascertained that such 
pupils do better work, and earn more 
-money than they would by being in the fac¬ 
tory all day. The children and their pa¬ 
rents at first yrvtQ afraid of the scheme, but 
as a proof of the popularity of the plan, it is 
asserted that the average daily attendance 
in the half time schools is 97 per cent. So 
high an average being unknown in the 
common day schools. 
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c The Star Spang'led Fanner, 
Oh, long' may it wave, 

0 } er the Land of the Free, 

find the Home of the Lfrave ! 


FOR 


</ cV 


MARY JAIN E DEVINE Editor. 


SPRING TOWN, C. W. 

1864. 
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AGED AUTHORS.* 


/ 

The life of William Cullen. Bryant, pro* 
longed until he was nearly eighty-four, has 
c irected attention to the fact—for it seems 
to he a fact—that the pursuit of literature 
is favorable to longevity. A contrary 
opinion, however, has widely prevailed, 
vi VI 110 ^ ou kt, to the early death of poets 
like Chatterton, Keats, Kirk, Whi te Byron, 
and Musset. Our most distinguished au¬ 
thors are well on in years. Lowell is al¬ 
most sixty; Parke Godwin is sixty two* 
Holmes is close to sixty-nine; Whittier is 
seventy; Longfellow, seventy-one; Cal- 
very (George Henry), seventy-five; Emer¬ 
son, seventy-five; George Ripley, seventy- 
six; -Bancroft seventy-eight; Hermon Mel¬ 
ville, nearly sixty; Shelton Mackenzie, sev- 
epty; Higainson, fifty-five- Barton, fifty- 
six; Walt Whitman, tifty-nine; Lydia Ma¬ 
ria Child, sixty-six; Julia Ward Howe, 
ntty-nine; Harriet B-echer Stowe, sixty- 
six, not to mention Gail Hamilton, who 
is popularly supposed to be 215. Among 
the Jnerary Britains are John Rusldn, in 
-us sixtieth year; Charles Reade, over sixty- 
four; Wilkie Collins, fifty-four; Robert 
Browning, sixty-six; Tennyson, sixty nine; 
Carlyle, eighty-three; George Eliot, fifty- 
eight; Coventry Patmore, sixty-five; James 
Martineaux, seventy-three; and George 
H. Lewes, sixty-one. While among the lit¬ 
erary scientific men Darwin is sixty-nine- 
u , x ^y» sixty three; Tyndall, fifty-eight; 
and Carpenter, sixty-six. At the head of 
hrench literary veterans is Victor Hugo 
seventy-six. Jules Sandeau is sixty-seven 1 ; 
ArseneHoussaye, sixty-three; Emil Augier, 
Mly-tiglit; Cher'ouliez, fifty-six; Feuiliet, 
nrty-six; and most of the Erenchmen who 
have achieved a name are from fifty-five to 
sixty-three. Turgemeff, the Russian novel¬ 
ist, is sixty; Berthold Auerbach, the pnpu- 
lar German author of “ Village Tales of the 
iij&ck r orest/* is sixty-six* YV^ might * r o 
on all over Europe, and show the preserva¬ 
tive power of professional exercise in ink 
Authors generally have lived far beyond 
the average in all countries, unless, as in 
the case of Byron and Musset, they have 
grossly abused themselves by excesses. As 
a rule, in consequence of sedentary habits 
and extraordinary use of the brain, they do 
not have robust health; but they take care 
of such health as they have—indeed, they 
are obliged to, in order to accomplish* their 
tasks. Their longevity springs trom tem¬ 
perance and sobriety. Nowudays men of 
great vanity and moderate talent are dissi¬ 
pated and profligate; but men of remarkable 
parts are likely to work hard and have good 
habits, without which, in truth, hard work 
is impossible.— JV, Y. Times. 






BY 


ILLIE E, BABB. 


Between my body and my soul there came 
one night ’ 

A sudden flash and flow—a fiery sense 

That in my vision lay a keener sight; 

And in my heart the pulse of prescience. 

And power was mine, I knew not how or 
whence, 

To wander sleep-divided by the sea. 

One likeness weary, mortal-bound, and 
dense; 

The other l y all clear and strong and free. 

In the dim light I seemed a wandering dream 

Upon the white, washed sands of the sea¬ 
shore, 

Watching the dusky waves, whereon was 
gleam 

Of pale-sailed ships, that ever from me 
bore 

Something that vexed my heart and left it 
sore. 

I knew not what; so turned me to the form 

So like my own, whose calm face stilly 
wore 

The smile of one that has outlooked the 
storm. 

“ Dear Heart,” said 1 , 11 whence come the ships, 
and where 

Will they find rest ?” The clear eyes clove 
the space, 

And I, through them, could see a bark most 
fair, 

With light of days that were about the 
place. 

Sweet childish days, all flushed with floral 
grace, 

Clear air, and songs that once were under¬ 
stood, 

And everywhere a guileless, happy face, 

At one with all things that were pure and 
good, 

I knew my Childhood’s bark, and smiled to 
see 

How it*was gently rocked on great sw eet 
waves; 

Tet turned to watch the golden argosy 

That held the joy which most of all life 
craves— 

The immeasurable Love that laps and 
laves 

And mixes mortal with immortal breath ; 

Outlooks all earthly suns, and smiles o’er 
graves— 

Immortal Love, that ne’er was thrall of 






The literary ladies of Gi’eat Britain ap¬ 
pear to have been astonishingly long lived. 
Here is a list of them, with the ages at which 
they died: Miss Jane Austen, 42; Mrs. Rad- 
clifle, 59; Miss Milford, 69; Mrs, Trimmer, 
69; Miss Jane Porter, 74; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu, 80; Mrs. Piozzi, 81; Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, 82-* Miss Edgeworth, 82; Lady Mor¬ 
gan, 82; Madame d'Arblay, 88; .Miss Han¬ 
nah More, 88; Mrs. Marcet, 89; Mrs. Joanna 
Bail lie, 89; Mrs. Berry, 90; Mrs. Corner vi Ike, 
92; Miss Harriet Lee, 95; Miss Caroline Har- 
schel, 98; Lady Smith, 103 ,—New York Tri¬ 
bune- . 
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MINING- STOCKS. 

San Francisco, Oct. 11. 
Closing official prices of Mining Stocks to-day: 
Alpha.Kentuck. 6% 
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Bpst. & Belcher. 22 % 

Bullion...12 

Consol. Virginia. „34% 

California...231 i 

Chollar..35 

Confidence. 6 % 

Caledonia.. 4% 

Crown Point. 5 % 

Exchequer.... .11% 

r Jould & Curry.10 % 

JSTorcross. 7 
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Mexican. 11% 

Northern BeUe. 1S% 

Overman.25 

Ophir...17 % 

Raymond dc Ely.iOU 

Silver Hill.. 2% 

Savage... 8 

Segregated Belcher...44 
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LONGEVITY OF CHURCHMEN. 

Some of the most remarkable cases of Ion 
gevity have been met with in those who 
were engaged in the service of the Church. 
We speak now irrespective of sect-. The Car¬ 
dinal oe Sails, Archbishop of Seville, died In 
1785, at the advanced age of 110 years. He 
may be cited as an undoubted instance of 
the advantage to be derived from regular 
living. He used to tell his friends, when 
asked what system he observed, “ By being 
old when I was young, I And myself young 
when I am old. I led a sober and studious, 
but not a lazy or sedentary life. My diet was 
sparing, thouglrdelicate; my liquors the best 
wines, Xeres and La Mancha, of which I 
never exceeded a pint at any meal, except 
in cold weather, when I allowed myself a 
third more; I rode or walked every day, ex* 
cept in rainy weather; I exercised within 
doors for a couple of hours. So far I took 
care of the body; and as to the mind, I en 
deavored to preserve it in dye temper by 
scrupulous obedience to the Divine com¬ 
mands. By these innocent means 1 have! 
arrived at the age of a patriarch, with less 
injury to my health and constitution than 
many experience at forty.” The wines 
drank by the Cardinal were of the pure juice 
of the grape^w ithout the addition of brandy. 

M, du BelToy, Archbishop of Paris, lived 
beyond a century. He had always a good 
appetite, and loved good cheer. His face is 
said to have brightened up at the sight of a 
dainty dish. Napoleon always evinced great 
■ deference and respect for the aged prelate, 
Flechier, the eminent French pulpit orator, 
lived untii he was 78 years of age. His con¬ 
temporaries, Bossuet, Bourdaloue and Mas¬ 
sillon, reached respectively the age of 72, 77 
-and 79 years. Cardinal Fleury, the precep¬ 
tor, and afterwards the prime minister of 
Louis XV., was 82 at the. time of his death. 
Bishop Warburton, author of the £, Divine 
Legation of Moses,” reached 81 years. 

John Wesley does not appear to have in¬ 
herited a strong constitution, resembling in 
-dhis respect Sir Isaac Newton and Voltaire. 
In his youthful days he was subject to many 
’aliments, and even some serious diseases; 
but after the age of 40 he enjoyed for the 
most part excellent health till within a few 
<days of his death. He was always exceed¬ 
ingly temperate, and abstained from the use 
of all intoxicating liquors, and rose uni¬ 
formly at an early hour. He was of a very 
cheerful disposition and even temper, great 
prolongers of life. He took constantly exer¬ 
cise of the most active kind, regardless alike 
of heat and cold, wind and rain. He was a 
lover of order and regularity in everything. 
In his Journal Wesley tells us, that from 10 
to 13 or 14 years of age he had little but 
bread to eat, and no great plenty of that. 
This, he believes, was so far from hurting 
him, that it laid the foundation of lasting 
health. When he grew up he ate sparingly, 
and drank water, following the.advice of Dr. 
Cheyne, whose work .he read. At the age of 
27 years he had spitting of blood, as hemor¬ 
rhage from the lungs is generally called. A 
warm climate cured this. Eleven years from 
this time, he says that he was in the third 
stage of consumption. With the present 
better knowledge of the nature and diagnosis 
of this disease, we cannot well credit the ac¬ 
curacy of the eminent narrator. At one time 
he was brought to the brink of the grave by a 
fever, but this attack left him healthier than 
before. At a more advanced period of his life, 
he writes : “I am 73 years old, and far abler to 
preach than I was at three and twenty. What 
natural causes has God used to produce so 
wonderful an effect? 1. Continual exercise 
and change of air. 2. Constant rising at four. 
3. The ability, if ever I want it, to sleep im¬ 
mediately. 4. The never having lost a night’s 
sleep in my life.” Implicit faith should be 
placed in tlie last means which he specifies, 
viz. “evenness of temper.” At the opening 
of his 82d year he makes the following record: 
“To-day I entered on my 82d year, and found 
myself just as strong to labor and as fit for 
exercise of body or mind as I was forty years 
ago.” “ I am as strong at 81 as I was at 21, 
but abundantly more healthy, being a stran¬ 
ger to the headache, toothache, and other 
bodily disorders which attended me in my 
youth.” Again,at the age of 83, he observes: 
“ I am a wonder to inyself. It is now twelve 
years since I have felt any such sensation as j 
weariness.” 










[o placed on your record, Tho evmmittoo 
ited by you to investigate the alleged 
rption in the passage of a bill having refer - 
to tlie consolidation of railroads ta tliU 
, have in their report coupled ipa; with 
rs, as having attempted to extort money 
him by false and mischievous repr 
. They also accuse m» of pretend»fl' s Qfti- 
mess around the Cap do! in. aid of t®.e hi 


answer to these charges, I 


stg 


[service# were sought by my ctient^aTTsr tho‘ ^ 
iad been sent to Harrisbur^oh^j^iurnad 
|im, with the assurance that lt^oura not bo 
fed. There was no officiomwios* 1 ; nor pro- 
fed officiousness. I was rained to acta# 
»sel, and my conduct was sp&etly in ac- 
lance with nay professional &toty. Th# 
>sed letter from Mr. Jackson ih*flnes my 
lion as his counsel, and fully endorses my 
faith and fidelity to hfffr. ... I ask, as a mat* 

!f justice to me, that |Uis communication 
letter may appear airing your proceed - 

NO it k Wortii itoe, 

ILBTTER gROM TATI.fr W rfACiCSOJf, K8Q-. f 

iiladklrhia, Jan 1 2d‘y lJSGti.—George NartJ* 
^Esq.—JUear iotik^g o ver the 

i of the Committees >ppointed by r»- rC - 
Jre of tife State to.investigate s'" i9 j^og- 
Ion in the passage of tv 'oil* ,ieged cof- 
llementatfry to an a et cqmso 1 ',<£* M as t Mar c h) 

lis.SfcateJxyvas sonny b* Ji dating railroad# 

reports J note that the tenor 

ift money front *** you fts endeavoring to 

[that, aftejy y>' Jvby fgise rep re sen tationa, 
fp j6 tended officiousness around 
ided t'* aLid of the >#111, you, with others, 
***' j divide the money amon^pt you. I 
are&s you with the wish to relieve you 
- this charge. I fully acquit you and Mr. 
i m. H. Witte of this design, and am confident 
(at in no case would either of you hayo ru¬ 
ined any part of the $25,006. ■* ■ * 

Irhe high appreciation 1 entertain of your 
lility caused me to retain you, and I bail 've* 
lu acted in good faith for the interests of me, 
lur client. 

lS to the $5000,1 have already approved of 
disposition you made of it, ns proven by 
additional payment 1 made to you. 

T ith sincere regret that you have been sub* 

!ted to annoyance on this subject, I am 
Yours, truly, Tat low Jack so it. 

tr. Shoemaker read a bill incorporating tha 
lymoutb Branch Railroad Company, to build 
road in Plymouth and Kingston townships, 
izeine county. 

lAlso, one permitting seated lands to be sold 
\q same as unseated lands lor non-payment of 
:ee. *>y 

Jso, one allowing the "Wyoming Coal and 
JansiportaUon Company to increase their 
ntai and Directors. 

|Uso, one allowing Railroad Companies to 
>cure laws for right Qf way when they desire 
fstraighien. tiieir unes. , " • 

[r. Wallace, one allowing perrons to tait» 
logs floating in the Susquehanna, below 
|orthumber!and, without a person in charge, 
id if not redeemed within thirty days, to sell* 
[Mr. Lowry, one allowing the Erie and Alls- 
iieny Railroad to extend their road to tho 
Jtegheny river, 

[Mr. .Sail* one to punish frauds on National 
inks. 

’he following bills were called up and 
Lssed : 

incorporating the Downingtown Manufac¬ 
ing Company. 

Extending the supplement to the act auihori * 
ig Courts of Common Pleas to Incorporate 
[entific and other associations in the county of 

Jeuding to Lancaster the act for the relief 
rives deserted by their husbands in Berks. 
Increasing the stock of the Wyoming Insu- 
ice Co. 

[^xten'ding the time for paying the enrolment 
of the Harrisburg and Jonestown Tinnpiko 
pmpnny. 

Mr, Donovan called up and had passed tho 
l allowing the Kensington and New Jersey 
rry Company to increase their capital. 

Tr. Connell called up and had passed th# 
•nucopia Silver Mining Co. 

[ol t sk. —Messrs. Kerns, Sterner, Q,tiigley, 
jvis, Donnelly, De Haven, Wallace, Joseph#, 
began, Watt, Thomas, Sobers, Adair, Hood, 
le and Marks, presented petitions favorably 
Sunday car travel. 

|VIr. De Haven, one of same import, signed by 
;hty-three employes of the Philadelphia. 
Iwspapers. 

phirty-three others were presented of sarao 
port, and two against. 

|[r, Adair presented a petition in favor of 
■ning Vienna and Montgomery streets. 

[r. Thomas presented acommunicatlon from 
|in W, Thomas, for the removal of the curb- 
le market from Second street. 

[r. Wallace presented a petition for exemp- 
i from taxation of the halt of the Sons ot 
[n per a nee, in the Twenty-first Ward. 

Jso, one from the Orphans’ Homo of Ger- 
itown, for relief. 

resolution was adopted requiring the Jn- 
[1 ary Committee to report a. bill suspending 
Irk on election days at 4 P. M. 

[.’he hill proposed t*y City Councils provid- 
that road jurors shall be selected in Phila- 
jphia by the Judges of the Court of Q,uar;®r 
psions, was reported favorably by Mr. items, 
\l considered and passed llnally. ‘ 

[r. DeHaven called up an act authorizing 
irth T>ani;irod ri Company to 


>xi,i tm v m*tr* _Il_ . - m^.' — 4 - 

1 ElSja m . O f Ii|TB BABl he:c^ 

»-**■ >;.: fiitcnitilis MiUslifj^ 

U&bmnani’s Messenger says : _ . ,. 

"Among the prizes lately awarded by the 
Academy of Sciences, there is one of the Mon. j 
tyon foundation, tor statistics, which ha-V 
been won by M. Potiquet. This gentleman 
has formed a complete catalogue ot the ages 
of the academicians since the foundation ot 
the institute in 1795, the periods at which they 
were named, and their mortality. A si m u a*, 
work of much greater extent had J )eeK ,^ 0l S' 
piled some thirty years ago by the late M.. 
fde Chateaunebf, who had taken into aecoun- 
all the learned academies ot Europe ; but tbisi 
immense task, which-he did not bve to finish, 
was necessarily incomplete, from the difficulty 
of finding many dates upwards oi 200years sh 
and other elements of importance. Tins 
work, nevert^gJgfSSi such as it i^, furnishes u. 
with an interesting table oi mortality otmcf- 
of letters and science*, yYbieh compared Wit;*. 
M . Potionet’s of the same nature, and that o 
the great Freiich statistician I>e Pareieux, wher 
only considers tie duration of ufem regard to 
iouiir.es, yields results faardrable to the! 

studious class.' We^e^ef^ywmg bitfn-dj 
showing -the probabilities hi hie ot suon pet 
sons at different ages : 

Probabi hiu 
Q f Zv 1 t fc 

, * ; ‘ * 'Chattelitnsuf. PotiYuet, Be Parcieux 

At As? Years, Years, 

A * A .32| <i3i 31 

40 *".*. .............29 \ 30 27a 

fc.. -I ...25* 2G E 

V ..2U 211 201 

.w m » 

on .15 lo ^ 

TO-.. f If 

soIIIII". M.« 5 §, 

.. f.'i f, f 

From this table we may gather a confirma¬ 
tion of a remark already made viz., that lit¬ 
erary and scientific pursuits are rather favora¬ 
ble to longevity than otherwise. According 
|i o it, M. Thiers, now 76, would still have seven 

[I years to live. 

























Peremptory 8aie Dy~ 
r cert pHtti rson,dec , d 

FORTIETH ST. AND BALTIMORE AV., S W. 
Lorner—Handsome Modern Three-story Brick Residence, 
Has all the modern conveniences. 

FIFTH ST. (North), Nos. 1221 and 1223, above Girar 
avenue, extending through to Canal street—2 fronts—To 
Manufacturers and Others—Well-established Business 
Stand—5 Five-story Brick Factory Buildings. Executors' 
Sale—Estate of Joseph J. Canavan dec’d 
I FIFTH ST, (North), No. 1225—Modern Three story 
‘I rick Residence, with side yard. Has all the modern 
conveniences Same Estate. 

FIFTH ST. (North), No. 1219—Three-story Brick 
Dwelling. Same Estate. 

I ELEVENTH ST. AND MONTGOMERY AV., S. W. 
p corner—Business Stand—Throe-story Brick Tavern and 
Dwelling. with a Three story Brick Store and Dwelling 
adjoining on Eleventh st. 

TOBY CREEK AND PHILADELPHIA COAL AND 
OIL CO.—Tracts of Land in Fox Township, Elk comity, 
Pa,,and Town Lots at EARLY, on the Milesburg and 
Smithport Turnpike. 

) - CALLOW HILL ST., No. 1119—Modern Three-story 
Bi,,ck Dwelling, Sale by Order of Heirs—Estate of Mary 
J. Runyan, dec’d. 

WELL-SECURED IRREDEEMABLE GROUND 
RENT, $86 a year. 

STOCKS. 

For account of whom it may concern, 

$9,500 the Kent County* Railroad 5 CoihpanyMst mort¬ 
age, coupons, 6 per cent., January and July, due 
aimary, 1889, redeemable after January 1, LS30, 
Executor’s Sale. 

10 shares Pennsylvanin Canal Co., par $50. 

, , , Administrators’ Sale 

oO shares San Francisco Land Association (new,) 

3 shares Teutonia Fire Insurance Co, 

,, , For other accounts. 

50 shares Chestnut and Walmr streets Pass. Railway. 

19 shares Camden and Atlantic RR Co., preferred. 

20shares Camden and Atlantic RR. Co., common. 

11 shares Frankford and Bristol Turnpike Co. 

10shares Kensington National Bank. 

$ 8180 Dela ware Mutual Insurance Co. scrip, 1872, 

If shares Northern Bank of Kentucky. 

60 shares American Paper Box Co, 

$8000 Sustiuehanna Canal Co. 6 per cent. 

10 shares Fire Association. 

409 shares Allentown Rolling Mill Co., par $50. 

5 shares Academy of Music, with ticket. 

500 shares Alleghany and Pittsburgh Oil Co. 

5 shares Spring C4arden Fire Insurance Co. 

1 share^Permsylvaniiv Co.for Ins. on Lives, &c.. 

$2100 Camden and Amboy RR, Cc^u coupons^ Q per 

QCjlt, i loo,;), 

$2000 Pennsylvania Canal Co, coupons, 6 per cent. 

25 shares Fidelity Ins., Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 

1 share Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 

4 shares Philadelphia a? d Southern Mail Steamship Go. 
00 shares Green ana Coatee Pass. Railway Co. 

150 hbares Hesto nville Pass, Railway Co. 

TVAVIS & HARVEY, AUCTIONEERS, 

■Jr~s~ c> , Store, 48 and 50 North Sixth street. 

h al , es at residences receive particular atteution. 
Sales at the Store every TUESDAY, 

i nT , n _ Attractive Sale at th 1 * Auction Rooms. 
I s ^ERIOR t FURNITURE HANDSOME BOOK- 
(.ASES, PIANO, PARLOR, CHAMBER AND LI- 
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FRIENDS' REVIEW. 


in Heaven^who put it into our hearts to do it. He 
is a ( Friend that sticketh closer than a broth¬ 
er/ and He pitied you when you thought no 
one cared for you; and if you will come to 
Him, and mind His voice in your heart, He 
will never leave you nor forsake you, but will 
do for you as He has done for me, who was, till 
lately, a blasphemer like yourself/ The poor 
fellow’s heart was broken—he cried like a child; 
and I asked him where he was going to in Lon¬ 
don ; he said he had no where to go, so I took 
him home with me, and got a few more shillings 
for him, and sent him home to Scotland, and I 
have not heard of him since.” 

I thought this a beautiful story, and told my 
fellow-traveller that he had acted the part of a 
true preacher of the gospel to this poor fellow, 
and that to him it was doubtless the loudest of 
all preaching—that ijb was the calling of us all 
in some way to preach the gospel, and that in 
simple obedience to that which is made mani¬ 
fest “by the Spirit pf God,” we should be en¬ 
abled to do it; for the ability comes from Him, 
and He gives it to those who ask in simple 
faith, depending upon Him alone. He took my 
hand again and again at parting, and really both 
our hearts were full-—for we felt a sweet assu¬ 
rance that it was “ by the Spirit of God,” we 
had been brought together—and all my ques¬ 
tioning as to why I missed the train, and was 
obliged to travel on the Sabbath, seemed lost 
in thankfulness for this blessed evidence, added 
to a cloud of other witnesses, of the glorious 
work upon the wheel in the hearts of the chil¬ 
dren of men, “ not by might nor by power, 
but “by the Spirit of our God.” J. G. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 

A DAY IN A KINDERGARTEN. 

Boston, October 26,1863. 

In a retired and exceedingly unpretentious 
street in Boston stands an old-fashioned double 
yellow brick hobse,with a side-entrance lookin_ 
upon a little spot of garden—neither the 
grounds nor the mansion exhibiting any vain 
desire of the proprietor or occupant to shine in 
outward adornment. This quaint old place, 
devoid of all ornament and unattractive to the 
eye of the passing observer, is designated on a 
narrow strip of painted tin nailed diagonally 
to the wooden gatepost, by the single word 
“ Kindergarten.” It is the “ Child’s Gar¬ 
den” established in Winter street over two 
years ago by Elizabeth P. Peabody, but re¬ 
moved to its present ampler quarters at a time 
when the children came in numbers too great 
to he comfortably accommodated. I have just 
passed a pleasant day among Miss Peabody’s 
little pupils, who are so very jolly and so well 
cared for that it is a work of conscience for me 
to describe briefly how this Kindergarten is 
conducted, what it is and means to be, and how 


it helps the child to the wisdom 

hbt ill oT"N atur e. 

The principle!! of a Kindergarten, as defined 
by Miss Peabody, who is an enthusiast in this 

direction, . w .. 

jab©-^bestow^-attenfloii, is the training of the 
infant mind as the gardener trains his plants or 
cultivates his flowers; it is the organization of 
what is prettily called a commonwealth of 
children, where the imagination and the moral 
and physical nature of the young are equally 
subjected to careful culture, gradually develop¬ 
ing under the warmth and sunlight of a watch¬ 
ful sympathy until the grosser qualities become 
refined into the essence of beauty. The 
secret of this training, in Miss Peabody’s own 
words, lies in the faculty of “ developing a 
child from within outwards, by plunging into 
its peculiarity of imagination and feeling;” 
realizing the child’s idea until it seems to 
become a fact tangible and present. If the 
little one conceives an imaginary railroad, the 
Kindergarten teacher accepts its rude blocks 
as veritable cars and engines, and the child 
gets a practical lesson. If it learns the gamut, 
there is an illustration which teaches the 
theory of music; and all through the system 
of instruction there is not only this sympathy 
between teacher and pupil, but also a similar 
sympathy among the pupils themselves. “ Chil¬ 
dren,” observes Miss Peabody, “ begiti with 
loving others;” and she has added, from the 
stores of her own experience among the young 
this aphorism of a wise philosophy: “Chil¬ 
dren begin with loving others qhite as intense¬ 
ly as they love themselves-^rorgetting them¬ 
selves in their love of others—if they only 
have as fair a chance of/neing benevolent and 
self-sacrificing as of being selfish. Sympathy is 
as much a natural instinct as self-love, and no 
more or less innocgnt in a moral point of view. 
Either principle/alone makes an ugly and de¬ 
praved form of natural character—balanced, 
they give the element of happiness, and the 
condition^ of spiritual goodness and truth, 
making /Children, fit temples for the Holy 
Ghost fb dwell in.” 

Thelife of a child in a Kindergarten is cer¬ 
tainly very pleasant, Cff thirty-six little pupils 
now belonging to Peabody’s school, 

thirty were present/on tn& day of my visit. 
The youngest was/three an^a half years old, 
and the oldest^even. The\verage age was 
probably five^^ears. They wer\evidently the 
children oUbultivated parents. I^ge-brained, 
quick-eWf, and intelligent, their m'a^ner was 
full of/ animation, and their interesting the 
thirds taught them never flagged for ah\pa- 

_ (nt. Unlike children in the old “ infant 

schools,” these little creatures had comfortable 
arm-chairs to sit in, and were not wearied by 
constrained postures or by long continuance 
npon one subject; for no lesson is permitted to 
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der sympathy, counsel and religious care, and 
to render them every assistance and encourage¬ 
ment in the maintenance of our religious views 
which they may be able to do. Our young 
Friends are affectionately advised to examine 
well the foundation of our religious views and 
testimonies in respect to war, and see whether 
they can fully subscribe to and adopt them ; 
and if called upon for such service that their 
declension may not be simply on account of 
their membership with us, but on the broad 
Christian ground of the incompatibility of war 
with Christianity, and that they may be able, 
if called upon, to give sound Scriptural reasons 

for entertaining such views. 

» <» ■ - - 

From the London Friend. 

“ BY THE SPIRIT OF GOB.” 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, or whither it goeth ; so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.”—John in, 8. 

One wet stormy night in the summer of 1863 , 
1 left Belfast by the Royal Consort steamer for 
Fleetwood, .hoping to reach my home and my 
family, on the eastern side of England, to tea 
the following evening, the last of the week, 
and to share with my beloved friends a quiet 
Sabbath, after more than nine weeks of absence, 
and of close engagement of a religious kind in 
the North of Ireland ; where (I may observe 
by the way) I was permitted to witness much 
blessed evidence of the Lord's own work in 
the hearts of the people, especially of the poor 
of this world, with whom it was my privilege 
to mingle, and to partake, both in their hum* 
ble dwellings and in their gathered assemblies, 
of much sweet instruction and gospel fellowship: 

The wind was high and the billows too, and 
the progress of the vessel was much impeded; 
so that towards morning it became evident my 
object of reaching home that night was not to 
be accomplished, and that I must lodge in Lon¬ 
don, and take the earliest train on the Sabbath 
morning, if I met my friends at all on that day. 

This was a great disappointment on many ac¬ 
counts ; but I could believe, from former ex¬ 
perience of the Lord's dealings, that there was 
a purpose in it, and that, strongly as I object¬ 
ed to travelling on that day especially set apart 
for worship and for rest, something might occur 
to satisfy me that it was so. 

After a peaceful night, the early summer 
morning (which rose in such brightness that 
even London seemed to rejoice in its freshness) 
found me at the train with my luggage, ap¬ 
proaching a carriage partially vacant. A kind 
voice bade me welcome, and a kind hand was 
stretched out to receive my parcels, and place 
them for me under the seat—and yet it was a 
strange voice, and he who spoke was a stranger 
too; but being one who had recently come un¬ 
der the hallowing and refining influence of the 
gospel, under that influence, though one of the 


sons of hardship and of toil, he could show in 
his conduct the simple yet dignified manners 
of a Christian; treating all around him with 
consideration and respect, yet combined with a 
something of independence, which seemed to 
tell of heavenly treasure as his possession. 

A boy travelling alone, and a young woman 
with a baby, attracted my attention; and, on 
my presenting each with a little book, the good 
man who had so courteously greeted me said, 
“ I see you and I are of one mind; can you 
spare me some ?” His request was promptly 
granted, and he soon remarked, “ How pleas¬ 
ant to meet with fellow travellers [spiritually] 

in the same road. I am going to B-to bury 

my father, who is just called home, after a long 
pilgrimage of eighty-three years. He died 
trusting and rejoicing in Jesus. He was a gar¬ 
dener ; and, after working last Saturday week 
in the heat, lay down to rest on the damp 
ground, was soon struck with death, and died 
the next day. Two years ago,” he continued, 
“ I was as great a reprobate as ever lived. Ev¬ 
ery trifling vexation exasperated me. I cursed 
my wife, I cursed my children, and, worse than 
all, I cursed my God ; but he brought me to 
my awful condition—He brought me to 


see 


Christ, and I am a changed man. When peo¬ 
ple ask me, and when the church of which I 
am a member asks me, ‘ how I was converted,' 
I tell them ‘by the Spirit of God.' I never 
went inside a place of worship—I never read 
what was good—no one spoke to me of my soul; 
but the Lord made me look upon my poor chil¬ 
dren, and gave me to feel what an awful exam¬ 
ple I was setting them, and what a responsibili- 
fv-w as placed upon me as re garded them. I 
was in great distressTbutTT cried‘for 
I found it through Christ my Saviour; and 
now I know what happiness is, which I never 
did before. Great troubles have come upon me 
—one little boy is all but dying, my wife and 
other children have all been ill together; but 
the Lord has carried me through all, and gives 
me strength for all the trials of the day. I 
work very hard for a living, seldom getting 
more than five hours' sleep ; but all is sunshine 
now that I have come to Christ. 

“ A poor dissipated young man in a train, not 
long ago, was cursing and swearing as I used to 
do, charging the Almighty with unkindness, 
and saying he had not a friend in the world, 
nor a halfpenny to bless himself with. I pitied 
him from my heart, and I knew right well 
that kindness was the only thing to reach him; 
and, indeed, there are few, if any, hearts that 
it will not reach ; so I just gave him a shilling, 
and I told him, * There—you shan’t say you 
are without a friend in the world.' Another 
passenger, moved with pity, gave him a shilling 
also—and then I said to him, “ Do } r ou know 
what friend it is that has given you those shill¬ 
ings ?—not me ; nor the other man, but a Friend 
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exceed fifteen minutes, except one, to be here¬ 
after mentioned, where work and play together 
occupy half an hour. 

>ne of the ingenious devices introduced by 
Mi^e Peabody is the “ pricking" of forms of 
birdk and animals. Half-sheets of tinted paper, 
with embossed borders, bearing a colored pat¬ 
tern, a^e given to the children with a needle 
attached, and the little one is very proud when 
it is permitted to take home the punctured 
copy which it has made by carefully following 
the outlines of the object represented. 

Another amusement, which cultivates the 
sense of harmony in colors, while it teaches 
precision of touch, is “ weaving." Narrow 
strips of card-board" of different colors, are 
handed to the children to be woven into pat¬ 
terns according to/their own fancy; and some¬ 
times very pretty little devices are the result of 
their play-work/ \ 

Still another pa^ime is “ moulding." This 
is a funny scene, \hich occurs only once a 
week, and m greatly Enjoyed by the children. 
Each pupil is provided with a lump of soft blue 
clay, out/of which it is privileged to “make 
anything." Little models pf different objects 
lie scattered over the table While the process is 
going on, but no child is under the slightest 
obligation to follow a pattern. So long as this 
lesion lasts, the largest liberty is enjoyed. 
/These are some of the rudimentary lessons 
Eajight to children in a Kindergarten. Miss 
Peabody, enlarges the sphere of her 

operations as the capacity of her pupils grows. 
Assisted by an excellent teach^Jdisir^Tjrlies, 
who possesses a of amusing 

the childraa^W^ 

lydramatized for the occasrofcfsbe has 
introduced a series of lessons in reading, writ¬ 
ing, drawing, geography, natural history, &c., 
which are undertaken by children apparently 
too young to know the difference between a 
straight line and a sum in addition. But it is 
to be remembered that a Kindergarten is a 
kind of human conservatory, where tender 
plants are strengthened and hardy ones pruned 
and clipped till they get to be seemly and grow 
tall and firm. No lesson in reading is given 
without an illustration of the subject; no les¬ 
son in drawing without an explanation of prin¬ 
ciples and rules; no instruction in geography 
without a globe or a series of practical exem¬ 
plifications. Learning by rote out of a book is 
never dreamed of in this place; the only book 
used is that of Nature, which is rich in wisdom 
and overflowing with beauty—if one only 
knows where to look. 

Work—if such pleasant things as these may 
be called work—alternates with play. At fre¬ 
quent intervals there is a romp in the grounds, 
where the children are always attended by a 
teacher, or a game with the blocks—the last- 
named being an unfailing source of amusement. 



M|ss Corlies usually presides at this entertain¬ 
ment^ describing to the children the history of 
some wonderful place, or the extraordinary 
adventures of some remarkable person, and so 
getting clustered abouiher an interested group 
of littfe'people with wicfeypen eyes^uad_eager 
fatfes. 

The hours of a Kindergarten are graduated 
to suit the capacity of the small children who 
attend, never exceeding three and a half hours. 

In Miss Peabody’s school the time is nominally 
from ten in the morning to half-past one in the 
afternoon, but in reality the period devoted to 
teaching and learning is much less, for the 
playtime is to be deducted, and much of the 
work is really play. It is a good indication 
that the life of a Kindergarten is not wearing to 
a child, when he is found as rosy at the end of 
the day as at the beginning. The interest is 
so well sustained, that the spirits of the pupil 
never flag. **«.*)> 

IThe establishment of this Kindergarten in 
Boston is d^e solely to the exertions of Miss 
Peabody, whose experience as a teacher con- N 
vince d her of the necessity of introducing an 
improved system of instruction for very young 


lean community/she issued a prospectus pledg¬ 
ing herself to undertake the task in Boston if 
she received sufficient encouragement. The 
offer was at once gladly accepted by many of 
the best families of tnte city, who did not hesi¬ 
tate to place their chiloten under her charge, 
so that from the start her Enterprise has had to 
labor under no other difficulties than that of 
finding a private house large enough to accom¬ 
modate the pupils. From Boston the idea has 
spread as far as New York, where two good 
Kindergartens have recently been established, 
and both, I hear, are doing well. 

Miss Peabody (sister of Mrs. Horace Mann 1 ) 
is no ordinary teacher. Bringing to the task 
she has undertaken the stores of learning won 
by a lifetime of severe study, she applies sci¬ 
entific principles to the commonest matters of 
routine in her school, cultivating the finer in¬ 
stincts of her pupils as much by the magnetic 
influence of her presence as by the easy 
methods which she has skilfully adapted from 
the German founders of this system. A forci¬ 
ble writer; a celebrated connoisseur in art and 
an accomplished linguist, this lady now adds to 
her reputation that of a philanthropist who 
loves the young. Her personal appearance is 
striking. Somewhat below the medium size, 
she is stout in person and deliberate in move¬ 
ment. A large and finely balanced head, with 
long and curling gray hair floating loosely 
about the temples, gives an impression of power 
and untiring energy—an impression which is 
strengthened , by conversation with her. She 
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is a woman of probably fifty years of age, but j 
among her pupils she is young as the young¬ 
est, and jovial as the j oiliest, audit is plainly 
visible that the little ones all love her. 

Mr. Longfellow’s little poem entitled “ Wea¬ 
riness,” in the November Atlantic, has a lament 
for the children, one verse of which reads 
thus: 

“ 0 little feet, that such long years 
Must wander on through doubts and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load 1 
I, nearer to the wayside inn, 

Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary, thinking of your road.” 

But if the poet had passed a day at the 
Kindergarten, at No. 15 Pinckney street, the 
strain would not have been so dolefully sung. 

A. M. 

--- 

immantjel’s land. 

Samuel Kutherfoi d was a Scotch minister, who suffered much 
during the religious persecution in Scotland, but maintained his 
strong integrity of character and deep-toned piety to the last. 
At death, his last words were, ‘‘Glory, glory dwelleth in Im¬ 
manuel's land.’’ The lines following are made up mostly of ex¬ 
pressions of his own. 

The sands of time are sinking, 

The dawn of heaven breaks, 

The summer morn I’ve sighed for— 

The fair, sweet morn—awakes. 

Dark, dark hath been the midnight, 

But dayspring is at hand ; 

And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel's land. 

Oh ! well it is for ever— 

Oh i ^ ell for* c v ci iii-orc , ** 

My nest hung in no forest 

Of all this death-doomed shore ; 

Yea, let this vain world vanish, 

As from the ship the strand, 

While glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel's land. 

There the red Rose of Sharon 
Unfolds its heartmost bloom. 

And fills the air of heaven 
With ravishing perfume: 

Oh ! to behold it blossom, 

While by its fragrance fann'd, 

Where glory, glory dwelleth, 

In Immanuel's land 1 

The King there, in his beauty, 

Without a vail is seen ; 

** It were a well-spent journey, 

Though seven deaths lay between." 

The Lamb with his fair army 
Doth on Mount Zion stand, 

And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel's land. 

Oh, Christ—he is the fountain, 

The deep, sweet well of love ! 

The streams on earth I've tasted, 

More deep I'll drink above: 

There to an ocean fulness 
His mercy doth expand, 

And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land. 

Oft in yon sea-beat prison,* 

My Lord and I held tryst; 

For Anworthj- was not heaven, 

And preaching was not Christ. 

* At St. Andrew's. f Hie parish. 


And aye my murkiest storm-cloud 
Was by a rainbow syann’d, 

Caught from the glory dwelling 
In ImmanueVs land . 

But that he built a heaven 
Of his surpassing love— 

A little new Jerusalem 
Like to the one above— 

(< Lord, take me o’er the water," 

Had been my loud demand; 

Take me to love's own country, 

Unto Immanuel’s land!” 

But flowers need night’s cool darkness, 

The moonlight and the dew; 

So Christ, from one who loved it, 

His shining oft withdrew. 

And then for cause of absence 
My troubled soul I scanned j 
But glory shadeless shineth 
In Immanuel's land. 

The little birds of Anworth— 

I used to count them blest; 

Now beside happier altars 
I go to build my nest: 

O’er these there broods no silence j 
No graves around them stand ; 

For glory deathless dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land. 

Fair Anworth by the Solway, 

To me thou still art dear; 

E’en from the verge of heaven 
I drop for thee a tear. 

Oh ! if one soul from Anworth 
Meet me at God's right hand, 

My hcci’ych vvli-i' be V<.vo JroeiVcns; 1 

In Immanuel's land. • 

I’ve wrestled on toward heaven, 

'Gainst storm, and wind, and tide ; 

Now, like a weary traveller 
That leaneth on his guide, 

Amid the shades of evening, 

While sinks life’s lingering sand, 

I hail the glory dawning 
From Immanuel's land. 

Deep waters crossed life's pathway, 

The hedge of thorns was sharp; 

Now these lie all behind me: 

Oh \ for a well-tuned harp ! 

Oh 1 to join Hallelujah 
With yon triumphant band, 

Who sing where glory dwelleth, 

In Immanuel's land ! 

With mercy and with judgment 
My web of time he wove, 

And aye the dews of sorrow 
Were lustered with his love. 

I’ll bless the hand that guided, 

I’ll bless the heart that plann'd, 

When throned where glory dwelleth, 

In Immanuel's land. 

Soon shall the cup of glory 

Wash down earth's bitterest woes j 
Soon shall the desert brier 
Break into Eden’s rose ; 

The curse shall change to blessing, 

The name on earth that's banned 
Be graven on the White Stone, 

In Immanuel's land. 
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^if^ads wirTT'an e’pKfa- 
zest, although sometimes too rapidly lor 
Wholesome digestion. 

The fascination of this taste is not beyond 
the reach of most students. -A library is-'a 
garden, full of frill ts and flowers; with no 
flaming sword to exclude us, and no serpent in 
the.grass. The delights of this free revelling, 
from morning till the mid-noon of night, (the 
mind’s meridian), who shall paint ? I have had 
many happy hours in my life; but doubt wheth¬ 
er any were ever more entirely content than 
those spent, with a chosen subject for study, 
pen in hand, in the midst of a clover field (say 
rather an orange-grove) of books. 

Under whatever motive,—fame, or zeal, or 
mercenary profit, devotion to science, or simple 
enjoyment of intellectual activity,—mental la¬ 
bor, either of acquirement or of creation, that 
of the scholar or of the author or artist, has its 
dangers . -v How short have been the lives of 
most great men ! How the world has mourned, 
fin prose and verse, over the early deaths of 
Chatter ton, of Kirke White, of Landon and 
14 Davidson I What horror in the suicide of Hugh 
Miller! What tragic sadness in the melancholy 
of Cowper, what sublime pathos in the “ quench¬ 
ed orbs ” of Milton! Tasso was more than 
; once a lunatic; Kcat’s heart was broken by a 
Quarterly Reviewer ; Qqllins, Swift, Scott and 
ScUthey died insane. Of the noted scientific 
literary men deceased within our own time, 
Fmore than half have been cut off by cerebral or 
jparalytic affections. 

These are conspicuous and familiar names 


ness^nthe back of the head ; great drowsim. 
or, much worse, sleeplessness; vertigo ; swimming! 
spectra before the eyes; roaring in the ears; 
throbbing of the blood-vessels of the head; and, 
in the severest cases, an indefinable and almost 
unendurable sense of bodily depression and 
mental horror, in paroxysm, especially at night. 

If the functional action of the brain be for 
the time impaired, memory and the perceptive 
faculties are apt to be first and most decidedly 
involved. Confusion, amounting sometimes to 
delirium, affects the consciousness; hallucina¬ 
tions blend with, or take the place of, external 
realities; the sufferer is haunted by sights and 
sounds, mostly of terror; or, his vague dread 
becomes insupportable,—like that which drove 
poor Hugh Miller to his end. 

It is remarkable that this condition of brain- 
exhaustion may be partial, as regards the action 
of particular faculties, or modes of mental effort. 
The continual repetition of the same kind of 
intellectual exercise may cause a final inability 
to pursue it, or, the accompaniment of the at¬ 
tempt by distressing symptoms. Thus, the case 
of a student is upon record, who, tasking him¬ 
self for several weeks to learn by rote a certain 
number of Greek verbs every day, became, at 
last, delirious. In the instance of the present 
writer, exhaustion having followed excessive 
study^ a considerable portion of which was of 
scientific works and journals,—distress, nausea 
and vertigo were produced by reading for a few 
minutes in a scientific periodical; while half an 
hour might be spent over a newspaper with less 
fatigue, and a much longer time over manuscript. 


■nd events. But,-the “dark, unfathomed ^Whether such a state of cerebral exhaustion, 
aves of mental misery bury many morel 1 either with or without impairment of the action 
• _gems or purest ray serene.” -There are scores,f of the faculties, b a retrievable or irretrievable, 
I 1 no ^ h un drecm, of men and women, too, whose] must depend, chiefly, upon the predisposition of 
lover-intense fives “ burn to the socket,” in ex- the individual organization; the degree of ex¬ 
cessive mental activity, unknown to the pitiless! cess of effort to which the brain has been ex- 

.TT/Vt'T 1 Si • S\ "V* -i +■ I ’--.-v . ... . T * J T J liT 1 ^ -m 


world; or, if known, only appreciated too late| posed, and the time 

fO fl VAft t.n AIT* OCk 1T 7 vn ivi r\ lirfc E _ - i * j i * 

las been persisted m. 


t their self-immolation, 
e dangers of the study are, chiefly, these: 
.cerebral exhaustion ; predisposition to cerebral 
disease, e. g. insanity; general nervous de- 
pnlity; dyspepsia, and loss or impairment of 
pye-sighfi/A very few words,—as little techni¬ 
cal as possible,—will suffice us upon each of 
[these topics. 

Cerebral exhaustion may occur either loithout 
pr with impairment of the functions of the brain. 
LVnd, either of these forms or degrees may be re¬ 
trievable or 'irretrievable. 

hen no interruption or perversion of the 
[mental actions (i. e. of the cerebral functions) 
occurs, we may infer that there has been injury 
(only of subordinate parts of the brain; the 
substance of the “ convolutions of the hemis¬ 
pheres ” not being much, if at all, affected. In 
pch case, the symptoms are, especially, indis¬ 
position for mental effort; sense of fatigue upon 
Tght exertion of the faculties; pain or tight- 


which the exi 

„ . , _ mZ&Wm 

One or two weeks of incessant vigilance, dven 
in the sick room, with only moderate activity of 
the mental faculties, but still more when intense 
study is pursued, or the creative powers taxed, 
will try seriously the sanity or life force of any 
one. Actual loss of sleep, for more than one 
week, would probably be fatal to a majority of 
persons; although the case is narrated of an in¬ 
sane patient, who was not known to close his 
eyes for three months. A Chinese merchant, 
condemned, for the murder of his wife, to die 
by being deprived of sleep, lived for nineteen 
days; suffering such horrible torment, that he 
begged to be relieved by death, by fire, strangu¬ 
lation or gunpowder, or even to be drawn and 
quartered. 

But over-action of the brain, with merely 
deficient intervals of repose, may act injurious¬ 
ly, and, • at last, destructively, through much 
longer periods. Little by little, with warnings 











nice, that to her, death had no sting, and the* grave 
no victory. 

Died, Near Marlborough, Stark Co., Ohio, on the 
22d of 8th mo. last, James Endows, in the 76th year 
of his age; an esteemed member of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting, in which he had for many years 
acceptably filled the station of Elder and Overseer. 

He bore a short illness with much patience and 
resignation, during which, on being queried in re¬ 
spect to his future prospect, he replied that * ‘ he 
saw nothing in his way.” We believe his end was 
peace. 

--, On the 7th of 9th mo. last, at the residence 

of her father, in Hendricks Co., Ind., Sarah Ann, 
daughter of Robert and Mary Frazier, in the 26th 
year of her age; a member of Mill Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

This estimable young friend being possessed of 
good talents and a liberal education, had been en¬ 
gaged a considerable portion of her time, for some 
years past, in the education of youth, much to the 
satisfaction of Friends, and of those not of our re¬ 
ligious Society, among whom her lot was often cast. 
Her exemplary behaviour, her neat but simple 
attire, and her amiable benevolence, endeared her 
to many hearts. And while we mourn her loss to 
her friends and the community, we are comforted in 
the hope that, through the aid of her Divine Master, 
her day’s work was done in the day-time. 

-■} In Lynn, Mass., on the 5th of 7th mo. last, 

Ruth^ Bassett, wife of Isaac Bassett, aged 78 years. 

This dear friend was from her youth exemplary in 
her deportment, and deeply concerned for the welfare 
of the Church and the promotion of the cause of 
truth. For many years she stood in the station of 
Elder, which place she filled very acceptably, her 
tender counsel and advice to all, and particularly to 
those engaged in the ministry, giving evidence of 
that meekness and wisdom which accompany the 
spirit of true judgment. For the support of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and for the preservation of 
the order of the Church and the maintenance of 
our discipline, she was always enabled to stand firm. 
Many were the expressions during her illness, which 
evinced that all her hope and confidence were placed 
on her Redeemer; and as her end approached, she 
was mercifully favored to feel Him to be near, sup¬ 
porting her in the time of need, and clothing her 
1 spirit with quietness and peace. On the day of her 
decease, one of the family sitting near her, remarked, 
“Death has no sting—the grave no victory,”—to 
which she replied, “No; what a mercy! I long to 
be gone ! Oh Lord, I pray thee, receive my spirit!” 
soon after which she quietly passed away. 

-, On the 11th ult. at the house of her son, Dr. 


David Bur son, near Richmond, Indiana, Jemima 
Burson, widow of the late Dr. Edward Burs on, in the 
81st year of her age. 

Her physical strength had been declining for two 
or three years, but her final sickness continued about 
ten days, when she peacefully expired. In early 
life she was gay and light minded, but by the power¬ 
ful working of Divine grace upon her soul, she was 
brought to a sense of her condition, and enabled to 
come to repentance, and to an acknowledgment of 
Christ, her Saviour. A great change now took place, 
and in process of time she believed herself called 
upon to declare to others what the Lord had done 
for her soul, and to proclaim the unsearchable riches 
of Christ in the congregation. In due time, her pub¬ 
lic communications being acceptable, she was ac¬ 
knowledged a Minister of the Gospel; and afterward, 
during many years, and until prevented by the 
l^ebleness of age, she continued to exercise her gift 


to the edification of the "Church, a!id traT 
in the service of the.truth. 

Died, On the 30th of 3d mo. last, George Rayi^I 
aged 62 years; a valuable member of Richland 1 
^Monthly Meeting, Hamilton Co., Ind. 

This dear friend endured much suffering in both 
body and mind during the latter part of a protracted 
illness, but finally left the consoling evidence that 
his end was peace. 

-, At New Vienna, Clinton Co., Ohio, on the 

first of the Ninth mo. last, in the 79th year of her age, 
Sarah, wife of William Newby ; an esteemed elder of 
Clearcreek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Her exemplary Christian life and very peaceful 
close, leave a well grounded assurance that with her 
all is well. 

On the 25th of 9th mo. last, after a short, 


though painful illness, Jacob T. Lukens, in the 55th 
year of his age ; a member of Horsham Particular and 
Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 

SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term of this Institution will open on 
the 30th of 10th month, on which day all pupils are- 
expected to be present. 

Applications to be addressed to the Principal, 

Albert K. Smiley, 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 
9th mo. 29th, 1860.—3t. 
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Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
THE HYGIENE OF THE STUDY. 


BY DR. H. HARTSHORNE. 




The tree of knowledge has borne multitudinous 
fruit; and, with Eve like curiosity and Adam-likej 
boldness, men still love to linger, plucking tbej 
apples from its spreading branches. Sometimes, 
made wise from above, they take the saplings,J 
and graft them upon the tree of life; so to be 
made forever a safe shade and . nourishment I 
Otherwise, however brilliant the verdure anal 
delightful the fruit, its shadow will grow noisome, 
and its taste, sweet to the mouth, will be bitter 
in the soul. 

The motives which may beget an overthirst 
for study, are many. Some desire knowledge^ 
as a weapon in their vocation, the end whereof] 
is money. Others use similar means for fame's* 
sake; for the glory of being known as learned', 
men. Zeal for the defence of Truth makes aj 
few watch long by the midnight lamp, acquir-i 
ing resources wherewith to fight her battles] 
against Error. Love of “ divine philosonhv <1 


will give zest to the labors of the mathematiJ 
cian, pondering figures, curves and algebraic] 
symbols; or of the chemist, amid offensive and] 
unwholesome gases; or of the statistician, over] 
vast records, in themselves monotonous and] 
lifeless. But, no motive so elevated is requires 
to chain the fine intellect to books. The en-l 
joy men t of the acquisition of knowledge makes] 
study “its own rewardT The helluo Ubrormr^ 
is, often, a man without much zeal for truth, m 
enthusiasm for philosophy, or ambition J 












lough to allow of their being unheeded, 
E^resistance of the system and of its crowning 
organ and power may be worn out. Perhaps 
the catastrophe may at last be sudden; but the 
consequences are none the less slow, or painful, 
or doubtful, in their removal. 

The warnings, or symptoms, by which nature 
oaves si«n of excess of brain-work or wear, de- 
serve attention. 

The simplest and most natural, with those 
who have seldom offended against the laws of 
health, is drowsiness. But this maybe averted 
or dispelled by a strong effort of the will, by 
ithe excitement of an urgent motive, or by the 
I artificial stimulus of tea, coffee, opium or diluted 
alcohol in moderate portions. 

Inefficiency of the effort in which the mind 
is engaged, so that slow or small progress is 
made, is a similar warning; which may be, 
likewise, disregarded, or even removed. Du¬ 
ring a period of more or less excessive study 
[for several years, the writer was never for a 
single night incommoded or impeded by a dis¬ 
position to sleep, or by sluggishness of the 
j faculties; although the only stimulus resorted to 
was moderately strong tea, or occasionally coffee. 

The sign which is most decisive, and, when 
it occurs, persistent, is, a sensation of tension or 
tightness in the back of the head, with tingling 
or creeping, as if the scalp were benumbed. 
Whoever continues midnight study until this 
evidence of brain-fatigue besets him, and yet 
neglects the rest of which it indicates the need, 
endangers his life, or his sanity, or, at least, 
his future usefulness. v 

The actual diseases of the brain to which its^ 
over-work predisposes, or which it may directly! 

I induce, are, mainly, apoplexy, paralysis, soften- 
|ing of the brain, and insanity. Of these, we 
i need only say, that the first two depend most 
frequently upon the changes in the blood-vessels 
of the brain. The liability to their occurrence 
|is greatest in advanced life. * 

Softening of the brain, from excessive waste 
!of its substance, with insufficient nutrition and 
I repair, may occur at any age. Death follows 
in its train, sometimes after a lengthened inter¬ 
val, during which the sufferer glides slowly 
I through a descent of mental and physical dis¬ 
ability, often more painful to contemplate than 
to endure. 

Insanity is, also, a result of changes in the 
texture, circulation and nutrition of the brain, 
the precise nature of which is, at present, but 
imperfectly understood. It has been, however, 
of late, well established, that atrophy has a 
much larger share in their production than in¬ 
flammation. 

A condition of general debility may follow 
excessive use of the menial faculties, to a de¬ 
gree, and with a directness, not easily appre¬ 
ciated by those unfamiliar with its practical 
[vmnlification. 


The writer nas many times proved, in-firso 
person, that close and continued study, almost 
without muscular exercise, will create a demand 
for animal food, nearly or quite equal to that 
commonly resulting from bodily exertion. In 
the same instance, too, as well as in many 
others, after the condition of cerebral exhaus¬ 
tion has fairly supervened, a very decided bodily 
debility has accompanied it. At such a time, the 
hackneyed recommendation to “use abun¬ 
dant exercise ” proves not only unavailing, but 
even injurious. In one such case, a ride on 
horseback of two miles, or a walk of less dis¬ 
tance, proved too much; repose having been 
required, to allow of the re-accumulation of the 
wasted cerebro-nervous energy. 

In this state of general weakness, there is 
often, although not always, the distressing irri¬ 
tab ility and over-sensitiveness called “ ner vous- 

^ B A nnnl 'mnn AT 4-ri tnt* C! 


nggg.^ Thus, a professional man of the writer s 
acquaintance, who was obliged permanently to 
abandon his vocation in consequence of over¬ 
work, had to be, at one time, carried out of 
town between two feather-beds , to prevent the 
jarring of the movement of the vehicle, which 
he could not bear. 

Dyspepsia i s a malady to which literary and 
professional men have always been proverbially 
subject. Want of bodily exercise, and haste 
and irregularity of meals, serve in part to ac¬ 
count for this predisposition. But, beyond 
these, the actual consumption of nerve-force^ 
intense mental action or concentration, may rob 
the digestive organs of the dynamic energy re¬ 
quired for the performance of their functions; 
just as the use of all the steam of a factory 
upon a certain set of wheels will prevent its 
being available for the propulsion of another 
set. Who has not lost his appetite, upon hear¬ 
ing important news, or upon being roused to 
strong emotion, just before dinner? 

(To be concluded.) 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 

SOMETHING NEW IN PROPAGATING. 

It having been communicated to the London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle , by W. Preston, of Hack- 
wood Park, that plants can be struck in incredi¬ 
ble numbers and small space without soil of any 
kind, and that even apples, pears and plums can 
be propagated in the same way, a writer in the 
August Gardeners’ Monthly , in referring to Mr. 
Preston’s communication, speaks of his own suc¬ 
cess with great jubilation, and of what he has 
discovered in relation thereto, as something en¬ 
titled to originality, and, judging of the claim 
he puts in, as entitling him to pecuniary re¬ 
turns. He therefore refuses to communicate 
the secret of his success, saying, “I shall not 
enter more into detail, but simply remark that 
my success rests entirely upon two very simple j 
matters, the first of which is to find out tf\? very 













/br the development of the callus; 
*and the second point is never to plant a cutting 
until the callus is fully formed f dec. 

Appended to this is a/note by the editor of 
the Gardeners’ Monthly fm which he takes off 
the polish of these would-be discoverers and 
monopolizers of a valuable means for propa¬ 
gating plants, fruit-trees, &c. He says : 

“ In one of our first numbers the secret came 
out that there was no more difficulty in striking 
eyes of native than of foreign grapes, provided, 
after they were cut ready for planting, they 
were suffered to lie miked with damp moss for 
two weeks, in a place decure from drying. Here 
they form a slight call|>usity, and when planted, 
all grow. This hint, we have reason to know, 
has been extensively ajcted on, and thousands of 
dollars have been madjb through the information 
thus given. The hint, also, given by other of 
I our correspondents, about leaving cuttings of 
such things as cotonjeasters, primuses, &c., in 
dark cellars in dry mpss, when they would push 
roots freely; the accounts of striking in sphag¬ 
num moss, and many other details of practice 
and observation, have all pointed conclusively to 
one great principle, namely, that a £ callus can 
\be formed in any cutting before being put into 
the soil 7 ; and where that is effected, it can rea¬ 
dily be made to root. 

u It is, in fact, now become well known to 
some—we may say many—of our most skilled 
propagators, that all cuttings can be made to 
callus, and then be made to grow. Apples, 

| peaches, cherries and plums are now freely 
I struck, by several in our immediate vicinity, 
[from cuttings, and many kinds of trees once 
[thought impossible to propagate in that way, are 
|now raised so very freely. 

“ In our own experiments we have found a 
common preserving-bottle excellent for callus- 
ling hard cuttings. A sponge is pushed tightly 
linto the bottom of the bottle, and water poured 
Ion. Then all the water is drained out that will 
I go out, by inverting the bottle, and the cuttings 
[placed loosely in. No cork is placed in the 
[bottle, and evaporation takes place slowly, and 
I the cutting soon forms the desired callus. 

u The whole secret, in fact, is in allowing free 
access of air to all parts of the cutting, at the 
same time taking care that evaporation shall not ' 
we so excessive as to dry up the cutting. 

£< We have no doubt that all sorts of useful 
[apparatus will be originated for rendering the 
process simple and easy; and the best thanks of ! 
our readers are due to Mr. Watson for bringing ! 
[it thus prominently forward. As he says, it 
will work the greatest revolution ever expe¬ 
rienced in gardening.” 


^ He that judges not well of the importance of 
his affairs, though he may be always busy, must 
lake but a small progress.— Penn. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF TOBACCO? 

Sir B. Brodie has addressed a lengthy letter 
to the Times on the above subject. He is an 
authority of no mean importance, and we there¬ 
fore subjoin portions of his communication : 

u The empyreumatic oil of tobacco is produced 
by distillation of that herb at a temperature 
above that of boiling water. One or two drops 
of this oil (according to the size of the animal,) 
placed on the tongue, will kill a cat in the 
course of a few minutes. A certain quantity of 
the oil must be always circulated in the blood 
of an habitual smoker, and we cannot suppose 
that the effects of it on the system can be mere¬ 
ly negative. Still, I am not prepared to sub¬ 
scribe to the opinion of those who hold that, un¬ 
der all circumstances, and to however moderate 
an extent it be practised, the smoking of tobac¬ 
co is prejudicial. The first effect of it is to 
soothe and tranquillize the nervous system. It 
allays the pains of hunger, and relieves the un¬ 
easy feelings produced by mental and bodily ex¬ 
haustion. But the occasional use of it under 
such circumstances is a very different matter 
from the habit of constant smoking which pre¬ 
vails in certain classes of society at the present 
day. 

u The effects of this habit are, indeed, vari¬ 
ous, the difference depending on difference of 
constitution, and difference in the mode of life 
otherwise. But from the best observations 
which I have been able to make on the subject, 
I am led to believe that there are very few who 
do not suffer harm from it, to a greater or less 
extent. The earliest symptoms are manifested 
in the derangement of the nervous system. A 
large proportion of habitual smokers are ren¬ 
dered lazy and listless, indisposed to bodily and 
incapable of much mental exertion. Others 
suffer from depression of the spirits, amounting 
to hypochondriasis, which smoking relieves for 
a time, though it aggravates the evil afterwards. 
Occasionally there is a general nervous excita¬ 
bility, which, though very much less in degree, 
partakes of the nature of the delirium tremens 
of drunkards. I have known many individuals 
to suffer from severe nervous pains, sometimes 
in one, and sometimes in another part of the bo¬ 
dy. Almost the worst case of neuralgia that 
ever came under my observation was that of a 
a gentleman who consulted the late Dr. Bright 
and myself. The pains were universal, and 
never absent; but during the night they were 
especially intense, so as almost wholly to pre¬ 
vent sleep. Neither the patient himself nor his 
medical attendant had any doubts that the dis¬ 
ease was to be attributed to his former habit of 
smoking, on the discontinuance of which he 
slowly and gradually recovered. An eminent 
surgeon, who has a great experience in ophthal¬ 
mic diseases, believes that in some instances he 
has been able to trace blindness from amaurosis 












yiool on the boys' side has continued 
^ the whole of the year, with a con¬ 
querable number waiting for admission :—the 
deficiency previously reported on the girls' side 
still exists ; this is the more to be regretted, as 
we believe that the /girl's department has been 
seldom, if ever, in a more satisfactory and effi¬ 
cient state. 

The number of Children at the several rates 
has been, at £12, 147 ; at £16, 66; at £21, 
59—the average amount received per child, 
£14,18, 1. These figures do not materially differ 
from those of several past years. 

The swimming bath, which was noticed in the 
[last report as being just completed, has proved 
a source of great comfort and enjoyment, both 
|to the scholars and their teachers. 

Through the kindness of two Friends, who 
presented £200 for the purpose, the whole of 
[the boys' play- ground has been asphalted and 
[otherwise improved; the children are thus en¬ 
abled to resume but-door exercise immediately 
[after rain, or the breaking up of frost. The 
Jommittee believe the advantages, both moral 
[and sanitary, arising from this change, to be by 
|no means unimportant. 

It is gratifying; to report that further contri¬ 
butions to the museum of the school have been 
[kindly made duriiig the past year. One Friend 
[has presented a collection of 800 to 1000.min- 
leralogical specimens, and a former Ackworth 
scholar, now resident in Australia, has sent, free 
of all charges, a number of interesting speci¬ 
mens of stuffed animals from that country. 

In the Eleventh month last, the Committee 
was deprived by death of the valuable service 
of our late beloved friend, Joseph Kowntree 
! who had for many years devoted much time and 
i thought to the best interests of the school. 

| Sensible of the loss thus sustained, may we all 
accept it as a renewed call to increased dedica¬ 
tion of all our gifts to the service of Him whose 
I name we bear. 

It has been very gratifying to notice the large 
[attendance of Friends at the General Meetings 
of late years, and the lively interest generally 
manifested in the proceedings. This, coupled 
with the pecuniary aid so kindly extended, may 
be accepted as evidence of the place which the 
Institution has in the confidence and regard of 
the Society at large, and should stimulate to 
diligent efforts to maintain its efficiency. 

There is much to encourage in the love and 
harmony that prevail throughout the family; 
whilst the earnestness; shown by the teachers in 
the discharge of their duties, and the religious 
thoughtfulness often manifested both amongst 
them and their interesting charge, may, we 
thankfully believe, be regarded as indications, 
amongst others, that the Divine blessing con¬ 
tinues to be graciously extended. 

Signed, in and on behalf of the meeting, 


V BODILY AND ML NT A L LAZINESS. 

■ _ 

A foreigner who lujid travelled through manyj 
countries, was asked what leading quality or] 
characteristic he had observed most conspicuous 1 
and common to mankind everywhere. He an¬ 
swered in broken ]$nglish, a Me tink dat all 
men love la?:y /" 

This disposition, Which by’indulgence, soon 
becomes a strong habit, is certainly very gene¬ 
ral, if not universal. It is not by any meansl 
confined to the habits of the body, but has al 
most especial control over the mind. There 1 
are many men of vary active bodies , who have 
very lazy minds. We have employed many lad 
borers who were quite willing to perform regu-| 
lar and severe work with their hands, who could! 
never be hired to thinly. Mental laziness is more| 
formidable than physical. We often meet withj 
men who profess a great abhorrence of iudo-| 
lence, who, nevertheless, have very indolent 
habits of mind, and she mentally like an Indian[ 
who was asked what kind of work he liked best, 
and answered, u Me like best to sit in shade of 
tree, and see white min work." 


osepw Storks Fry, Cl > erh . 


Communicated for Friends’ Review. 

THE HYGIENE OE THE STUDY. 

BY DR. H. HARTSHORNE. 

(Concluded from page 93.) 

Injury of the sight is of course ascribable to' 
he actual abuse of the eyes in study. It may 
amount to blindness j or, to mere weakness and 
irritability of the organ, often the source of j 
considerable privation and distress. The va¬ 
rieties of such disorder, however, it would oe 
inappropriate here to discuss. 

t Lefc us pass, then, to the brief statement of 
L e principal errors of self management which 
may entail these serious evils upon the im-j 
prudent or over-zealous votary of literature, art! 

mr science. I 

These are,—absolute excess in the amount of I 
[study; deficiency of sleep ; t oo'gr e a t con itin u o us ne ss J 
•of application ; monotony in the character of the 
mental effort; insufficient muscular exercise ; j 
/irregularity or haste in taking meals; and, the j 
: use of flickering or glaring gas-light^ or, oi too 
feeble artificial light of some other kind. % 

The question, “ how many .h our^^of study, 
daily, may be allowed without injury to health, 
cannot he answered by a positive and universal 
rule. Individuals, and even races or nations, 
differ. The Germans have, probably, the great¬ 
est intellectual endurance of all men. Next to I 
them, in the same trait, come the English. The 
French and Italians are characterized more es¬ 
pecially by intensity and activity; wTiile the 
Americans are an intermediate, or rather com-] 
posite race ; having more activity of intellecjj 
than the Germans and Enebsh, although. 













^Trfi somewhat less endurance; wWile, in 
r Ks latter quality, we probably surpass the na¬ 
tions of southern Europe. 

It has been asserted, that some Germans and 
others can study fourteen or sixteen hours of 
the twent¥-fj§foi\. If so, this is, at all events, a 
masmi^b ^xne minimum need hardly be speci- 
fiedj^^oulwer, not long since, stated that, im- 


sion or an ai tern con siesta j, it applu 
the latter years of his life. I am v^p _____ 
about any laborious student surviving tFeagl 
of seventy upon an average of less than si: 
hours’ sleep in the twenty-four. The brazen* 
ball of Aristotle might often fall in vain, from 
_ the hand of one whose powers have been great- 
Jy over-taxed^) 


men^T as has been his reading, and numerous j Ob^servaFiori and experience show, that most 
as have been his contributions to literature, {men require, for full health and vigorous ac- 
three hours daily of literary labor have been his ftivity of mind and body, seven hours of con- 
customary average; upon the principle, that the ’ tinuous sleep, every night. Almost every one 

•fWUv,™ —A ^ i.:_• a 1_iJ *n t , ,i • / i_ 


freshness and vigor of his mind were, by such., 
| reticence, best preserved. Habit is, of course, 

I of very great importance. Most men may, 
probably, inure themselves by degrees to study 
ten hours in the twenty-four; although eight 
may be considered a safer average estimate, un- 
Iderjhe most-favorable circumstances. 

(Very erroneous ideas exist, in the minds of 
students and others, in regard to the value or 
necessity of sleep. Two popular fallacies have 
Idone mischief. First, the supposition that 
[hours snatched from our natural repose are 
Ireally added to our available, working lives; 
■secondly, the still more prevalent opinion, in 
[this country at least, that it is one of the cardi¬ 
nal virtues always to rise with the dawn, even, 
lalthough we may have watched long with the 
Ifcats and the owls. 

Argument is scarcely necessary to refute the 
[former of these mistakes; notwithstanding the 
[fact that very many intellectual laborers con¬ 
stantly act upon it, from want of consideration. 
The alternation of labor with rest is an inexora¬ 
ble law of our bodily nature ; whatever violation 
|of it we indulge in, is sure to meet with its 
penalty, in the final weakening of those very, 
powers which we urge thus abusively. If, then, 
[the artificial habits of civic life so turn night 
[into day that we cannot complete our labors be- 
Ifore midnight, it is good hygiene, and therefore 


will do still better with eight; many thrive best 
with nine; while as little as six hours may 
suffice through a long period for a eonsiderable i 
number of persons, without apparent loss ofj 
health. 

Very few appreciate the disadvantage and in¬ 
jurious effect of top great continuousnes s ofl 
mental application. To study eight successive 
hours may do much harm to one who could ac¬ 
complish ten, in the day, if alternated with 
active exercise and recreation. Merely remain¬ 
ing long in one position, with the brain in active 
exercise, tends to produce disproportionate flow 
of blood to the head; with, often, dilatation and 
relaxation of the cerebral blood-vessels. Fatigue, 
moreover, of any organ, even of the muscles, is 
much more readily the result of continuous than 
of intermittent exertion. Let any one wdio 
doubts this, illustrate it for himself, by the sim¬ 
ple experiment of holding his right hand ex¬ 
tended, without movement, for five or six min- 
futcs. One hour at a time is long enough to 
I sit or stand at study, without at least momentary 
change of position and relaxation of the atten¬ 
tion; and two hours are quite enough (hygieni- 
cally speaking) without an interval of active 
exercise or repose. In every school and college, 
as well as in the private library or study, this 
should be borne in mind. 

It is in accordance with the same law of our 


sound morality, to eke out our needed rest after organization, that mon otony is always more 


the matin-song of the birds has been sung. 
Poor Richard’s maxim may be true; and yet, to 
carry out one-half of it, without the other, is 
but a false thrift of life. 

’Wonderful stories are told of the small 
amount of sleep taken by some distinguished 
men; apocryphal, I believe most of them to be. 
It has been, for instance, said, that Napoleon I. 
slept but four or five hours nightty; but Bour- 
rienne, his private secretary, asserts that he was 
a good long sleeper, except when under the pres¬ 
sure of camp and battle life; and that, after a 
period of some days and nights of excitement 
and anxiety, he was known sometimes to sleep 
eighteen hours at a time without waking ! Alex¬ 
ander Humboldt is said to have remained si¬ 
lent, while some one in his presence mentioned 
[that his diurnal allowance of sleep was but four 
Us ours. As old people generally sleep little, it 
j^^ohable that, if this was true (to the exclu 


fatiguing than variety of labor. It is so, both 
as to physical and mental effort. A bank officer 
has been known to lose the use of his right 
hand in consequence of signing his name all 
day long for many da} r s together; and I have 
already alluded to the scholar, who became de¬ 
lirious upon a surfeit of Greek verbs. Alfred 
Smee, who has written a work upon u debility 
and its causes,” asserts that, in all classes of 
society, monotony of labor or occupation is a 
frequent cause of bodily and mental exhaustion. 

Without at all mooting the question of era - 
nioscopy, there is no doubt that the brain is a 
multiple organ ; different portions of which are 
used, fatigued, and wasted, by different sorts of 
mental action. It is, therefore, an important relief, 
when one subject of study becomes wearisome, 
to turn to another. To have several irons in the 
fire is thus a good thing for the student. It is 
economical, moreover,—because one in 













Sxes neat to another. All studies contribute 
to each other. All science, all truth, is cosmic ; 
that is, belongs to the one universal harmony. 
To pursue this idea methodically, is a very dif¬ 
ferent thing from discursive and rambling read¬ 
ing. One may study, faithfully, as many books, 
upon as many topics, as there are hours for 
study in the day ; and yet gain more from each, 
upon this plan, than if one alone occupied the 
whole time. May not this variation of mental 
pursuits explain, in part, the endurance of those 
who have been most noted for the extent both of 
their learning and their original productions,— 
as Aristotle, Roger and Francis Bacon, Southey,* 
and Humboldt? 

Nor need the same principle interfere at all 
with that which is a cardinal element in the 
success of all great performances, and in the 
life-work of all great men,—of doing, and being 
devoted to, one thing at a time. The governing 
idea, the chosen purpose, be it in Art, Poetry, 
Science, Philosophy or State-craft, may dominate 
above all others; sweeping hte-a conqueror 
over the domain of knowledge and thought, and 
chaining to its ear, service, 

denizens of every field. 

Of the necessity of intervals for active bodily 
exercise, we have but little to say here, as it is 
now generally admitted. Not only does proper 
exercise promote the development of the muscles 
themselves (an object by no means to be des¬ 
pised), but it so distributes the blood as to pre¬ 
vent its over-accumulation in the head; and, 
further, maintains the normal action of the 
digestive apparatus,—and, in short, of the whole 
economy : mens sana in cor pore sano. 

Similar importance attaches, for the same ob¬ 
jects, to regularity of meals ; a matter often 
overlooked or disregarded by literary men. 
Many of them would, no doubt, sympathize 
with Thomas Say, of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences; who often wished that he 
had been born with a hole in his side, in which 
he could deposit, from time to time, his re¬ 
quired food, without the trouble or loss of time 
of eating it. Such has not been, however, the 
plan of our creation. Time is required for the 
consumption of our meals; and time, also, for 
their subsequent digestion; nor should the mind 
be allowed to engage itself with any but the 
lightest occupation, during the period devoted 
to the nourishment of the body. 

Upon the injury often done to the eye-sight 
(if not, still further, to the brain itself), by 
study in the flickering light of gas, or with im¬ 
perfect illumination by other artificial materials, 

* Tlie immediate cause of Southey’s mental de¬ 
cline and subsequent death was, the addition to his 
daily labors, of nightly watching, for a long period, 
at the bedside of his sick wife. His brain was, no 
doubt, tried to its full strength by the literary tasks 
of the day; and, when deprived of its indispensable 
?t, the destructive catastrophe became.inevitable. 


it is not our purpose to dilate. It is enough 
assert its occurrence and importance, of which 
there is ample experience. 

■ U Let us, then, recapitulate what has thus been 
briefly stated and considered, by laying down a 
few rules, to guide the application of the laws 
of health to the habits of the student; rules 
which it might be of advantage to urge upon 
all those to whom books are food, and thought 
the life of life. 

For the untrained reader, three hours of daily 
jSstudy will be sufficient. No one ought to ex¬ 
ceed, as an average, even after long disciplined 
eight hours in the twenty-four. 

Every one should provide for seven hours of] 
pcontinuous sleep as a regular nightly allowance! 

Let the student sit but one hour at a time! 
over a book or at the writing-desk; and never] 
remain for more than two or three hours with¬ 
out a half hour's or an hour's interval of either] 
exercise or rest. 

Never read in one book, or write upon one] 
subject, for more than three hours during the] 
■same day. 

Give two hours or more, every day, to exer-l 
rise in the open air. Even dumb-bells , however,] 
ire preferable to total muscular inaction. 

Never take a book to the dinner-table. EatJ 
111 ways, slowly, and sans souci. 

Never begin to study for at least half an hour 
after dinner. 

Read as little as possible by gas-light; never\ 
y a flickering or insufficient light of any kindJ 
By observance of these rules, or of the prin* 
iples upon which they are based, careful in¬ 
tellectual training, with proper care of the] 
■body, may make strong men and mental 
|athletse of those whom forced study would hurry! 


periei 

while the normal development and full activity 
of all our powers may make us fit company for 
God's angels, yet, however extreme our zeal, 
and however Herculean or Titanic our labors, 
we cannot make the world move one jot faster, 
in its intellectual and social, any more than in 
its diurnal or annual revolutions. Why should 
we, then, waste ourselves ? 


£ £ 


They also serv'e, who only stand and wait/’ 




Ay 3V*~ 
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Robert Campbell, late teacher in the Institut 
for Colored Youth under the care of Friends i 
Philadelphia, has just returned from the Yomb 
and Egba countries, in Central Africa, south 
east of Liberia, where, in connection with lb 
M. R. Delany, he has been exploring with th 
view of selecting a suitable location for a settle 
ment. The expedition was very successful i 
its objects, and "so satisfied are both these gent} 













'with the results of their visit, that they 
purpose, with their families and a select emigra¬ 
tion, returning to Africa as their home. 

Cotton is cultivated successfully all through 
Central Africa, and from the neighborhood of 
Abbekuta alone, its export reached nearly 6000 
bales in 1859. It has, indeed, more than 
doubled every year for the last seven or eight 
years. In the British market the African staple 
sells for as much afe average New Orleans cotton, 
and when cleaned by improved machinery, the 
price is fully twofcents per pound higher. 

B. Campbell has prepared for publication an 
interesting narrative of his journey, accompa¬ 
nied by many curious and valuable observations 
upon the people, manufactures and productions 
| of the country.: Preparations are being now 
effected for its early appearance. 


From the Evening Post. 
PROVING TOO MUCH. 


t It often happens, when a man is over-eager 
in any cause, that what he alleges in its support 
proves much more than he intended. This is 
the case with a writer in The Journal of Com- 
\merce , a Southern planter he calls himself, who 
tries to persuade the trading classes that the 
I election of Lincoln will interrupt the commer¬ 
cial intercourse;of North and South. Are the 
farmers, the merchants, the manufacturers, the 
| mechanics of the North, he asks, aware of the 
extent to which their labor is employed fat 
the South ? and then, in illustration of the fact, 
he makes this statement: 

“ I have been a planter for a good many years, 
and I was considerably startled at th§ rdsult of 
an investigation of the subject, s.6 far as coMiect- 
ed with myself and my own family. 


u Whether we ride or walk, sit or sleeps 
do all, my Northern friends, through your kirill 
assistance. 

u I take a look at my sour visage in a North¬ 
ern mirror, stamp my foot on a Northern carpet, 
and rush out of a house which was constructed] 
with Northern tools, fitted with Northern doors, 
sash, blinds, glass, etc., painted with Northernl 
paint, furnished and adorned throughout, from| 
cellar to attic, with the work of' Northern hands. 

1 mount a Northern saddle and ride over a farm 
which is cultivated with Northern implements]] 
by negroes clad in cloth made in Massachusetts] 
from materials furnished anywhere from Ver¬ 
mont to Ohio. 

“ My cotton, prepared for market by Northernl 
gin and press, enveloped in bagging which has 
paid tribute to a Boston Indiaman, is hauled by] 
a Northern engine to a seaport, whence it is 
shipped in a Northern vessel to its ultimate 
destination, paying, in its transport, commission, 
brokerage, insurance, exchange and a host of I 


other charges.” 


in exami¬ 
nation of" my expenditures, one year with 
another, I find that nearly threb-fourjhs of my 
income has, either directly or ihdirggtly, found 
its way into the hands of Northern men; and I 
believe this to be true of a majority of the pro¬ 
ducing classes here. 

“ I am aroused in the morning by the bell of 
a clock hailing from Connecticut. Leaving a 
bed which, with all its paraphernalia, is of 
Northern origin, I thrust my feet into a pair of 
Massachusetts shoes; and, as I join my family 
at the table, everything that meets my eye, ex¬ 
cept the faces so dear to me, is all, all Northern. 

My coffee, which has paid toll to a Northern 
importer, been parched over an 'Albany stove, 
ground in a mill from Meriden, Conn., poured 
from a Yankee urn into a Yankee cup, sweet¬ 
ened with sugar refined in New York, stirred 
with a spoon of like origin—used to be drank 
•without one emotion other than pleasing. 

u To church or to school a Northern bell 
invites us. In our devotions or our dances a 
Northern organ or a Northern fiddle lends its 
inspiring strains. 


This is certainly a striking view of the entire 
dependence of the slave States upon the North. 
For all the%ohveniences, the comforts, the luxu¬ 
ries of life which art and ingenuity can supply, 
they are "indebted to the people of the free 
States. . Without the aid of Northern ingenuityl 
and industry, life at the South would be, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of this planter, but a rude 
barbarian existence, scarcely above that of the 
savage. His testimony to this effect is as full 
and as minute as we could desire, and to our 
v readers, we doubt not, it will be perfectly satis¬ 
factory. The South cannot do without the in¬ 
genuity and diligence of their neighbors of the 
North. They cannot dispense with the activity 
and entertainment which either produce, or pro 
vide elsewhere, and bring to their doors, at asl 
cheap a rate as they can be supplied, whatever 
makes life pleasant and refined, and helps to 
counteract the barbarian tendency of slavery. 

Perhaps, however, it is intended to introduce 
at the South the arts by which the wants of the 
slave States are now supplied from the North 

^ ^ -a, i •<* -** 


It is natural that the planters should wish this] 
—hut the undertaking is difficult, and none of 
them are likely to do anything to hasten itsl 
accomplishment. These arts will take rootl 
slowly in a community of slaveholders, and 
wherever they are introduced they will so far 
expel slavery. An example of this is seen in 
the German gardeners who till patches of ground 
in the neighborhood of Savannah, and have dis¬ 
placed the black cultivators, and in the white 
cartmen of New Orleans, who have displaced 
the slaves. It is only by getting rid of slavery 
in some degree that in the same degree free 
labor can be introduced. This must ever be a 
tardy process, on account of the discredit which 
accompanies labor in all slaveholding communi-l 
ties, and if no other expedient be proposed, Jh: 
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PRICE THREE CENTS. 


FACTS AND FAMClES. 


-Reverdy Minson's dinerety is at m end. 

- -Senator Rose felt qnite s "ptit oat” by Sht 
[residence treatment of him yesterday. 

f —The number of eon versions at revivals during 
ast week is reported at over 8,00**. 

l — Schneider has appeared in the 
lacbism, “La Dira.” It won’t bear 
—President Grant would almost hays bosn jttfr- 
*- J **■' he had given Ross a Presidential weo-toe. 

-^coper’s novels in a Romaic version 
tpularin Athens. 

I-Fashion able invitations 
Intain the bill of fare. 

Robert Buchanan, the Eng 
read us his poems this coming autumn® 
—Garrett Davis denounces President Grant's 
appointment of Mr. Bassett as Hayti- 
ty. 

Jubal Early declines a complimentary dinne r 
ered Mm by his Lynchburg friends. He fion t 
a day of Jubal E. 

bers ot young men are constantly leaving 
ver, in order to escape serving in the rrus- 
army. 

If Minister Bassett should bo decapitated' in 
ti, what would be left-of him? Nothing hat 
aesetts. 

—On MondayofJaatfliifiikM l ’3- A* A* Dodd; °l 















[From London Fun.] _ __ _ 

NOTHING-AT ALJ. I N THE PA PER TO-DAY- 

ing at all In the paper to-daj! 

Ociy a murder somewhere 0 / other 
A gM wWhas put her chij^away. 

Not being^wife as weft as a mother. 

Or a drunken hmbaud beating a wite. 

With their n^tiuorS^ing awake to listen. 

Scarce awarifrdfe has takefe .. . 

Till iiM^ihe window the dawn-rays glisten. 

But tfcStis all in the regular way—-v 
1 There’s nothing at all in the paper to-day. 

Nothing at allin the paper to-day! 

To be sure there’s a woman died 01 starvation, 

Fell down in the street—as so many may 
In this very prosperous Christian nation 
Or two young girls with some inward g' r - 
Maddened, have plunged m the inky waters, 

Or a father has learned his eon e a thifct— 

Or a mother been robbed of one 01 h 
daughters. 

ThiDgs that occur in the regular way— 

There’s nothing at all in the paper to-day. 

i’snothing at all in the paper to-day, 
you care about things in the city— 
How^fipat rich rogues for their crimes must pay 
(Thou^all gentility cries out “pity! ’) 

Like the mehqest shop-boy that robs a till— 
There’s a casbHq-daylf I’m not forgetting, 

The lad only “borrowed” as such lads will— 

To pay sejne inoneylaG lost in betting. 

But there’s nothing in mis that’s out of 

T3»efe^nothing at all in the to-day. 


\ 


the 


and 


Nothing at all in the paper to-day 
But the births and bankruptcies, deaths 
marriages, 

But life’s events in the old survey, 

With Virtue begging, and Vice in carriages: 
And kindly hearts under ermine gowns, 

And wicked breasts under hodden gray, 

For goodness belongs not only to clowns, 

And o’er others than lords does sin bear sway. 
But what do 1 read?—“drowned! wrecked!” Did 
I say r * 

There was nothing at all in the paper to-day? 
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OFFICE OF “FRIENDS’ REVIEW,” 

109 NORTH TENTH STREET, 

Philadelphia, 1871. 


Respected Friend : 


Believing that thou art interested in 
extending the circulation of “Friends’ Review,” I venture 
to request thy co-operation therein as follows: 

If thou wilt send me the name and address of persons, 
whether members of the Religious Society of Friends or not, 
whom thou mayst consider likely to subscribe for the paper, 

it will be sent to them for four weeks without charge, provided 
they do not already take it. * 

It is hoped that those who thus receive it will become 
thereafter permanent subscribers. 

For each new subscription obtained in this way, our agents 

will be entitled to the usual commission of fifty cents for the 
first year. 

Thy Friend, 


ALICE LEWIS, 

Publisher. 
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